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‘| TAKE pleasure in stating that the 110-volt Kohler Auto- 

matic Power and Light Plant that we bought over three 

years ago has never yet failed to do its duty. We use it for light- 

ing the house and barn and for running a washer and flatiron. 

‘In my opinion it is the most economical power and light 
plant I ever met with for home use.’’ . 

[Signed] Chas. Heitstuman 
Uniontown, Washington 


ICTURE to yourself your pride 
and pleasure when first you greet 
your friends with Kohler Electricity! 


Itis mighty satisfying to be the /eader 
in introducing better ways of doing 
things. And depend onit, when people 
know you have a Kohler Automatic 
Electric Plant, they will give you 
credit for buying the best. 


For the Kohler Automatic stands 
in aclass by itself. It is so reliable, so 
easy to care for, so economical to own, 
and so capable, that several thousands 
of owners, many of whom have had 
their Kohler Automatics in hard daily 
use for years, have vowed: ‘‘My next 


Click on the welcome-light ; 
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plant, if this one ever wears out, will 
be another Kohler.”’ 


You should investigate the Kohler 
Automatic. Learn what it means to 
have wo storage batteries to care for, ex- 
cept a small starting battery which 
keeps automatically charged. Find out 
how with 110-volt current you can 
use standard appliances and have bril- 
liant light and powerful power for all 
your buildings; how a remarkable 
automatic switch saves running to the 
plant; how the plant’s full rated ca- 
pacity is always at your command. 


If you want the most and dest clec- 
tricity for your money, mail the cou- 
pon below. Mail it today/ You can 
buy a Kohler Automatic on conven- 
ient payments—and no machine you 
ever owned will so quickly pay for 
itself in comfort, convenience, and 
labor-saving. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500- watt; 110-voit, D. C, 
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Gentlemen: Please send me the Kob! 
‘The Principle and the Proof. 
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WHAT THICK PLANTING DOES TO CORN 


Twenty-One Years of Ohio Experiments Furnish Guide for Rate of Corn Planting 


stations have a slight disagreement as tn 

just how thick corn should be planted. 
Most people who have done any eareful work 
with the thickness of planting corn think that 
most farmers make the mistake of planting 
their corn too thin rather than too thick. Prae- 
tical farmers, however, who have had experi- 
ence in husking thick and thin planted corn are 
equally emphatic in their belief that the gee 
age farmer ~is likely to make the mistake « 
planting his corn too thick. 

The longest and most carefully conducted 
experiments with rate of planting corn are 
those of the Ohio station, which have now — 
running for twenty-one vears. The climate a 
the Ohio station is almost exactly the same as 
that of north-central lowa, and the soil on the 
experiment station farm has about the same 
fertility as our good north-central Iowa corn 
soils. For these reasons, Wallaces’ Farmer 
wrote to Prof. L. E. Thatcher, of the Ohio sta- 
tion, to get details on their twenty-one years 
of experimenting. Thatcher sent us a great 
Jot of valuable information, but it was in shape 
to be of more value as a bulletin than in a farm 
paper. We have gone over his material very 
earefully and have picked out the parts which 
should be of the most value to our Iowa readers, 


T x practical farmers and the experiment 


Method Followed in Ohio Experiments 


In these Ohio experiments they planted their 
corn three feet six inches apart each way, which 
is about the same as on most Iowa farms. All 
of their plots they planted thick and then went 
thru after the corn came up and thinned one 


By H.. A. Wallace 


yield of nubbins inereases as the number of 
plants per hill inereases. In the bad years 
when the weather is hard on corn, the thick 
planting seems to cause nearly half of the ears 
to be nubbins, Nubbins in this Ohio experi- 
ment were ears averaging around four ounces, 
or one-fourth pound each, in weight. Most of 
them would be husked by the ordinary husker, 
but many of them would be missed. 
From a practical farm standpoint, Table 3 
probably means more than either of the first 
two. In this table the yield of nubbins is not 
counted at all. Here it will be noted that as the 
twenty-one year average, three plants per hill 
give the highest yield of really good corn. Four 
plants per hill, however, is only slightly behind, 
and in years when all weather conditions are 
“favorable. has a lead. But in years when weath- 
er conditions are bad, two plants per hill is al- 
‘most as good as three plants, and is decidedly 
‘better than four plants. Five plants per hill is 
more than twice as good as one plant in years 
of favorable weather, but has searcely any ad- 
vantage when the weather is hard on corn. 


Some Hidden Points Brought Out 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 do not tell all of the story. 
Table + brings out some of these hidden points 
which practical farmers know but which the 
average experiment on thickness of planting 
corn conceals. Note how the number of barren 
plants inereases with the rate of planting. 
“When there are five plants per hill, there are 
more than three times as many barren plants as 


with three plants per hill, and over six times as 
many as when there are two plants per hill. 
The same situation, altho it is not quite so ex- 
treme, holds true so far as plants bearing nub- 
bins are concerned. When there are five ‘plants 
‘per hill, about half of the plants will either 
-bear nothing at all or else have nubbins. If all 
of the nubbins are harvested, the total yield 
may be as good or better than when the corn 
is planted at the rate of three plants per hill. 
If the nubbins are not harvested, the yield 
seems to be on the average about seven bushels 
per acre less than with three plants per hill. 

Studying Table 4 in connection with Tables 
2 and 3 leads one to believe that probably three 
plants per hill are ideal when corn must be 
husked by hand from the standing stalks. True 
it is that Table 1 indicates that as the twenty- 
one year average, three plants per hill yield-3.7 
bushels less per acre than four plants and 2.5 
bushels less per acre than five plants per hill. 
But in order to get this extra yield, it is neces- 
sary to spend several dollars per acre more in 
labor for husking. Of course, if a man has hogs 
to clean up after the huskers, it may be that 
thick planting is justified. It is easy to see 
from Table 4 why it is that farmers husking a 
corn field with a rather thin stand enjoy them- 
selves so much better than when the stands are 
thick. In a somewhat thin stand only about 
one-sixth of the ears are nubbins, whereas with 
the highest yielding stand about one-fourth of 
the ears are nubbins. 


Three Plants Per Hill on Good Land 


Table 5 presents the same kind of informa- 
tion as Table 4, but from a somewhat 





plot down to one plant in each hill, an- 
other plot to two plants in each hill, an- . 
other to three plants, another to four 
plants, and another to five plants. In 
the fall the different plots were harvest- 
ed separately and the ears from each ‘e 


TWENTY-ONE YEAR OHIO EXPERIMENTS 


TABLE 1—BUSHELS SHELLED CORN PER ACRE 
(Ears and Nubbins) 


different point of view. The outstand- 
ing conclusion to be drawn from this 
table is that. each extra plant in a. hill 
tends tq reduce the average weight of 
ear per stalk by about 1.5 ounces. The 


plot were separated into good ears and Stalks per hill: cH w+ ads i 5 conclusion of the five tables would seem 
into nubbins. Moreover, the stover for | | | Sint to be that on the good corn lands of 
each plot was weighed up. All of this rout QT. 1923. a ..| 25.5 40. al, 15.77) 44.23) 41.22 north-central lowa we should try to get 
has been done every year since 1904, the Four years of highest yield—1905, | | | oil on ac! a 09 a stand of about three plants per hill. 
only exception being in 1916, when they Twenty: as _ avecuge, 1900-86... | 31.91! 51.26! oe 66.64 65.79 This means planting about four kernels 


lost out on the stover weights. 
If a person doesn’t mind husking nub- 


TABLE 2—BUSHELS SHELLED CORN PER ACRE 
(Nubbins s Only) 


per hill. 


ever 


On the poorer corn lands, how- 
, and especially if there are no hogs 


bins, and if he doesn’t eare even tho his Four years of lowest yleld—1910, | ea co ; to — pe Phen Tol igang a “— 

» SOs, Deeds Site de dur ve vasa ciciwes | 1.85| 4.71) 8.83) 12.999 16.46 seem 1a lree kernels pe ii whieh 

good ears are- rather small in Size, it Four years of highest yield—1905, | | lly rives ¢ ' f i 2.4 

would seem that on good corn land he oe sR eee ..| 2.19] 2.05 3.74) 7.58 ne ; normally gives a stand of about 2. 

ought to figure on four or even five Twenty-one year average, 1904-24...| 1.91] 3.25| 5.66) 10.46) 15.82 stalks per hill, will give the most satis- 

plants per hill. The tables on this page TABLE 3—BUSHELS SHELLED CORN PER ACRE factory results. 

tell the story of the twenty-one years of (Sorted Ears Only) Those people who talk about planting 
four years ¢ lowes field—1910, | "1 ¢ 2 kernele > H >} 

Ohio experimenting. Three plants per Ee at rr ee a 25.62| grea) 30.01 20.78 two and three kernels per hill w ith the 

hill (Table 1) gave as the twenty-one Four years of highest yield—1905, | T | | idea of getting an average stand of about 
sa aie omnes 1900 S9RF.. WOR. Wo ecns caxeanke | 35.48] 61.30] 75.70] 78.10) 77.47 APU , . ae. Pee 

year average 62.92 bushels per acre, Tweaty-one year average, 1904-24,..| 30.00, 48.01) 57.26) 66.18) 49.97 two stalks per hill, ordinarily seem to 


Whereas four plants per hill gave 66.64 
bushels per acre. These results would 
suggest very thick planting, indeed, for 


TABLE 4—BARREN PLANTS, 


PLANTS PER ACRE 











NUBBIN PLANTS AND GOOD 


penalize themselves about ten bushels of 
corn per acre for the sake of getting corn 
which has a high percentage of good 


Plants per acre bearing good ears...| 3,410| 5,794 7,663) 8,240) 7,982 : “ 
, oe the Weigat per ear in ounces....... | 41.5] 12.0] 9.7/8.5) 8.0 looking ears and which is easy to husk. 
in ammer ve get four P — » it in Plants r acfe bearing nubbins {| 680} “a ar 7 3, re 5,158 ed . 

Piants por acre bez 4 Biwcee « a " ‘ va 2 . 
average hill at the time of the last eulti- Weight per ear in ounces....... 4.25 )! 4.21 4.06 It seems that it is _ on rs land hill 
i it. is : , ¢ a Barren plants per acre.............. } 302) 762 1.6135} 2,937| 4,867 ,00r season that the two-stalk per hi 

Vation, it is necessary to plant five or Two-eared plants per acre.......... | 737] ie 340| 247/232 f ex : : I 
even six kernels... Actual eounts have ene nae see <peaengenneey — stand in the central part of the corn belt 
oF 1 - ¢ , r > le 2a 4 
proved that under Iowa conditions when Tate aaa tong CANOE STALK has any advantage over three stalk 
five kernels are planted per hill, the Wiiieet ware Ti] 856] 6.98) 529) 4.15) 4.25 When corn is grown for fodder or sil- 
number of plants per hill at harvest time Pease (our weateieks isch tank ne i Ee ieee age, it seems that it should be planted 
ordinarily averages about 3.7. Are we DR NO aa es ecg Maas: Magy Mita Bee much thicker than is usually the ease. 
to conclude, therefore, that because of UP cacauncwtuctuen aennaiwmabaak 10.921 11.34 10. a1} 8.98! 8.08 Table 6 gives the analysis of the twenty- 
. . : st ye Mc wavianroeieanes 77) 12. 36! 9. . : fmt 60." 
these twenty-one years of Ohio experi- Fee cate ais awa ua Dees "| 10:44 10.05 8.82) 7.381 6.51 one year Ohio experiments. With silage 





Ments that north-central Towa farmers 
should, on their best corn lands, plant 


TABLE tee OF RATE OF CORN gyal 5 ON YIELD 


F STOVER AND GRAIN PER ACR 


or corn fodder it would seem that the 
object is to produce the greatest pos- 





five kernels per hill? 
Thick planting inereases the yield of 


h bbi Therms energy in ear corn.. ‘i a 2,659 Heth 3.446 3,398 
uu ‘Therms energy in stover............. 66 
ins tremendously, but cuts down the Paul tele cee an alain aaa | 


Yield of good ears to a considerable ex- 


stover 


Pounds stcever per acre.....ccccccees | 2,114] 3, 005| 3,643) 4, 030! 
Pounds ear corn per acre... 











OME T A ASAE PRR RLS | 2.322) 


4,481 
. 2] 2:260| 3. 642; 4,483| 4,766) 4,708 


1,417 
3, wal 4,406} 4,720) 4,815 


sible yield of ear corn to the acre, no 
matter what is the size of the ears. With 
five plants per hill the yield of corn sto- 
ver without ears is 451 pounds more 











than with four (Coneluded on page 15) 





tnt. Table 2 indicates how rapidly the 
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- FOR BETTER FARM LIVING 


RIGHT now it looks as if the corn belt farmer 

were coming back into a period of compar- 
ative prosperity. For a year or two, anyway, 
we are going to be better off than we have been 
for a number of years. After that, if we show 
the brains and courage we should in securing 
for ourselves the Yight kind of farm legisla- 
tion and the right kind of co-operative organi- 
zation, there is a strong chance that we may 
enter upon a period of good times that will 
compare favorably with the ten years preced- 
ing the war. 

Most of our time we spend working and hop- 
ing for such days to come. Perhaps it may be 
worth while occasionally to give a little thought 
to what we shall make of them when they get 
here. 

Diseussion of this point may mean more if 
we pin it down for the moment to the indi- 
vidual farmer and his farm. Suppose the farm 
income doubles. How will that inerease be 
spent? The question may seem idle. ‘* We can 
spend it all right,’’ is the ready answer of al- 
most every one. Yet it does have significance. 
How we use our profits in the first years of 
prosperity may determine not only how much 
satisfaction we get out of them but also how 
long that prosperity is to continue. 

Security ought to be the first aim. Get out 
of debt. If possible, create a reserve in bonds 
that can be drawn on in ease of unexpected 
losses. Remember that the men who owned 
their farms clear at the start of the deflation 
period and who refused to be entangled in land 
or other speculation came thru the hard times 
in good shape. Get the farm business in shape 
so that it can weather a storm. 

The second aim ought to be to make the farm 
a permanent home for the family, not just a 
place to make a living. Surplus earnings 
should be used to provide the comforts and con- 
veniences a home should have; more efficient 
tools for the farm wife in the house and for the 
farmer in the fields; improvements in the 
house that make for increased comfort; barns 
and outbuildings adapted to the need of the 
farm; a good home orchard; shade trees and 
gardens. And since the farm family is not a 
unit. sufficient unto itself, the betterment of 
the local school, church and community club 
should come in for plenty of attention. 

There are farm families in Iowa that have 
lived on the same farm for four generations. 
In the eastern states, the record runs to double 
the time. Farms like these mean far more to 


the people that live on them than do the tem- 
porary camps some farmers make on the sec- 
tion of land they are exploiting. It gives an 
additional richness to life to think that the 
field you work was worked by your grand- 
father or great-grandfather, that you are car- 
rying on the tradition of good farming that 
your forebears fostered. Give your children 
this view; ‘instill in them the thought that the 
farm is the family home; that it will go down 
from one member of the family to another ; that 
it will always be the rallying place for all the 
members of the family, no matter how sceat- 
tered they may be. 

These are factors we need to think more 
about, in good times and bad. The corn belt is 
coming to be the great center of our American 
agricultural civilization. We have standards 
to set and maintain. And as the current seems 
to go now, it seems certain that the corn belt 
farmer who has a good piece of land paid for, 
who is willing to avoid speculation either in 
blue sky stock or in land, and who will look 
upon his farm as a home and not as material 
for speculation and exploitation, is going to be 
able to set a new standard for satisfactory liv- 
ing in the country. 





A NEW LINE OF SALES TALK 


NE of the salesmen for the Grain Marketing 

Company recently sold some stock to an 
old-line elevator concern. He then went around 
to the officers of the farmers’ elevator in the 
same town and told them that they would 
probably be working under a handicap of sev- 
eral cents a bushel if they didn’t take out a 
membership with the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany. Furthermore, he intimidated them by 
showing a letter written by the manager of the 
old line company, in which it was suggested 
that this old line concern expected a preferen- 
tial rating from the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany, in view of its stock purchase. The farm- 
ers’ elevator has no love whatever for the Grain 
Marketing Company, but is nevertheless just a 
little seared. 

Of course, the probabilities are all against 
there being any declaration of patronage divi- 
dends, altho there is a bare possibility that 
such a dividend might be declared and charged 
up to stock selling expense. The alarming thing 
is that this pseudo co-operative managed by 
the ancient enemies of co-operation should hook 
up with old line elevators and then try to whip 
co-operative elevators into line by subtle threats 
of intimidation. Methods of this sort indicate 
that it will be unwise for the farm elevators to 
give the Grain Marketing Company any en- 
couragement whatever. 





HOW MANY FARMERS SHOULD HAVE A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION? -: 

PRESIDENT PEARSON, of the Agricultural 

College at Ames, recently gave his idea of 
how many farmers should be college graduates. 
‘“There should be as many college graduates in 
a given number of farmers having a given cap- 
ital as are found in a similar group of business 
men having approximately the same total eap- 
ital. Certainly there should be at least as many 
well educated farmers in an average agricul- 
tural community as the number of well edu- 
cated doctors, lawyers, store-keepers, insur- 
ance agents, and others who are dealing con- 
stantly with the farmers.”’ 

President Pearson is right. This nation must 
avoid a farm peasantry, and one of the surest 
ways of so doing is to have a large number of 
well-educated men engaged in actual farming. 
Farmers are entitled to as high a standard of 
living as any other class of society, and one of 
the outstanding characteristics of a higher 
standard of living is a college education for our 
brighter boys and girls. 


POOR ENGLAND 


NGLAND has become commercially top 

heavy. The vast majority of her peopl, 
live in towns and cities. It was three genepg, 
tions ago that British farmers lost their ag 
real political battle and foreign food was aq 
mitted without tariff so that British labo 
could be fed cheaply and British goods could 
be sold cheaply on the world market. 

A number of really thoughtful Englishmey 
have been for a long time greatly disturbed 
about the strangling of British agriculture 
They have seen land pushed out of wheat ang 
into grass, They have seen British farming aq. 
just itself so that it could finally become prof. 
itable, while at the same time the people in thg 
cities were increasing at the expense of the 
people in the country. And now the Britig 
are gradually swinging around to the idea that, 
to quote one of their economists, ‘‘ There should 
be a balance between agriculture and industry 
so that there should be a sufficient portion of 
the population employed in agriculture to pro 
vide a home market for industrial products,” 
This point of view is almost identical with that 
of the farmers of the middle-west. 

Poor England will never be able to bring 
about the balance between agriculture and in 
dustry which her statesmen would like to seg, 
The decisions which England made seventy of 
eighty years ago, when she was at the parting 
of the ways, determined that her agriculturg 
would be sacrificed for all time to come to mam 
ufacturing and trading. During the war, Eng. 
land tried to stimulate her agriculture and 
promised her farmers certain things, but these 
promises were not kept. England may want to 
put her agriculture on a parity with her im 


dustry, but she will never be able to do any 


thing effective along that. line because so many 
of her manufacturers and traders hold to 4 
short time point of view of where their prof 
its lie, 

Here in the United States we have on our 
Atlantie seaboard another Eneland which is 
developing the same kind of philosophy as the 
old England across the water. Our New Eng 
land may give a lip service to the idea of equak 
ity between agriculture and industry, but when 
it comes to actually doing anything, the entire 
weight of its influence will be on the side of aa 
ever-increasing population in the Atlantic sem 
board cities. 





THE HELPFUL DEFLATION 


HIS banker was from the middle-west and 

should have known better. Yet in a recent 
interview, quoted in the New York Times, hé 
said: ‘‘The poorer class of farmers, in most 
cases the tenant, and the man who had only a 
equity in his farm, were wiped out by reasolf 
of their lack of capital and inability to meét 
obligations which had very largely been it 
curred on an unsound basis. Farmers of a bet 
ter class have in many eases taken their places 
So instead of causing a permanent setback 
the farming section, the deflation period m 
reality has been helpful.’’ 

The fact is, of course, that very often the 
farmer who was wiped out was a better farmer 
than the man who has replaced him. Young 
men, with experience as renters, skilled in crop 
raising and in feeding, bought farms in the we 
or early post-war period and were sent int? 
bankruptey, in many eases not because of ay 
act of their own, but beeause of a terrifi¢ shift 
in values. Their farms are now owned by # 
bank or by the local wealthy land-owner; thf 
are being operated by renters. Schools, colt 
munity enterprises of all sorts, are sufferi§ 
as a result. , 

This banker thinks the deflation period ¥& 
really helpful. How many deflations wow’ 
he prescribe, we wonder, in order to make ag 
eulture really prosperous? “a 
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THE LATE SUMMER HOG MARKET 


come of our readers who have been dis- 
VY turbed by the recent slump in hog and corn 
rices and who now have considerable corn on 
jand which they can sell for 85 or 90 cents a 


pushel, want to know about buying stocker 
igs. It seems that 100-pound pigs ean be 


ought for around $12 to $13 a hundred. Will 
it pay to take a chance on feeding these hogs 
gut for a late summer market? 

if really healthy vaccinated pigs can be 
pought for. around $13 a hundred, it would 
geem to us that any ordinary hog man who has 
ordinary good luck can get considerably more 
than 90 cents a bushel out. of the corn which he 
feeds to them. With corn at 90 cents a bushel 
and tankage at $70 a ton, we would not expect 
the feed cost of producing 100 pounds of gain 
on healthy 100-pound pigs during the summer 
on pasture, to amount to more than $8. Of 
course, the risk, interest, labor and marketing 
charges may run the eost per hundred pounds 
up to $11. As to the action of the hog market 
during the late summer, there is a great va- 
riety of opinion. Many people think that the 
hog market has passed its high point. We in- 


-eline to the view, however, that after the sea- 


gonal weakness of May and, early June is 
passecl, there will be a considerable streneth- 
ening iv the hog market and that this strength 
will be particularly in evidence during August 
and September. The chief disquieting feature 
in the hog market is the fact that in spite of 
very small runs during the past month, the con- 
sumers and packers between them have been 
able to force a decline. Nevertheless, we take 
the view that by late summer the hog seareity 
will have continued long enough to force an ad- 
vance in prices somewhat above the level pre- 
vailing at this writing in late April. Summing 
it all up, we think that the prospects are some- 
what better than average for the buying of 
stock hogs to feed for a late summer market. 


POULTRY AND EGG MARKETING 


JN THE value of poultry products lowa ranks 

high in the list of states. To the markets of 
the country, Iowa supplies more eggs and more 
poultry than any other state except Illinois. 
Checked by any standard, it is one of the big 
industries of a state noted for the volume and 
value of its agricultural output. 

Yet the poultry business and particularly the 
marketing end of that business has never had 
the attention it deserves in Iowa. We have or- 
ganized co-operative creameries by the score, 
o-operative elevators and shipping associations 
by the hundred, but nobody bothers much 
about co-operative marketing of eggs or poul- 
try. Yet in none of these lines is there prob- 
ably as much slack to be taken up, as much sav- 
ing to be made—in proportion, that is, to the 
Volume of business—as in poultry marketing. 

The states around Iowa are waking up to 
this need. Ohio is just starting a co-operative 
telling plan. Minnesota has just completed the 
first year’s operation of its very suecessful as- 
fociation. Missouri, thru the loeal warehouses 
and the terminal selling agency of the Farm 
Clubs and thru the newly organized Mark 
4Wain Association, has done good work. _ Illi- 
Rls, thru the state Farm Bureau, is beginning 
to line up a selling organization. 

lowa is next in line. The’impulse may come 
tom existing co-operatives, from the cream- 


| ies, some of whom are already handling eggs 


and poultry, or from the elevators or shipping 
&sociations. It may come from a general farm 
organization like the Farm Bureau or the 
rmers’ Union. Indeed, the movement is al- 
Teady started, for there are a dozen or more 
eal units trying to improve quality, trying 
or better markets and dreaming of the day 
When they and a hundred others may be fed- 
®ated into a big selling agency. ~ 
here is a lot of work to be done, of course, 





before Iowa can take thé rank it should in the 
list of states that are distinguished for effi- 
ciency of their farmers in producing and sell- 
ing the products of the poultry yard. A great 
deal of educational work must be accomplished. 
lowa farmers must be shown in detail what is 
needed for a quality produce and how to get it; 
at the same time, a marketing agency must be 
set up efficient enough to get quality prices 
for the products that deserve them. The oppo- 
sition of professional traders in these lines will 
be tremendous. > 

We have the advantage that in this work we 
shall not be pioneers. Missouri has done well 
in this field; Minnesota has done well. With 
these examples at hand, with a high standard 
of production, and with thousands of local so- 
cial and business farm organizations to help, 
Iowa should be able to set up a system that 
will make the Iowa hen even more emphatically 
the friend and benefactor of the lowa farmer. 


FARM COMMUNITY HALLS 


NE accomplishment of the Iowa legislature 

which: got very little notice may eventually 
prove to be worth more to Iowa farmers than 
a number of more pretentious bills. We refer 
to the passage of the bill relating to the build- 
ing of township halls. The old law, as some 
will remember, allowed, after a favorable vote, 
the collection of a small tax in a township for 
the purpose of helping to buy the ground and 
put up the building. The new bill extends the 
time that this special tax may be levied and 
makes possible, in the average township, the 
collection of a total of several thousand dollars 
for this purpose. The amount gained by taxes 
is not enough to build the hall and equip it, 
but it is enough to be a very substantial en- 
couragement to farmers who want a community 
building and can’t quite manage to pay for 
the whole of it at once out of contributions. 

We hope that the passage of this bill will 
call attention to the importance of such com- 
munity centers. Too often folks in the country 
seem to think they can maintain no social and 
intellectual life of their own. They have the 
notion that the ideal is to dash off to the near- 
est small town as often as possible and to lose 
themselves in its activities. 

This, it seems to us, is a thoroly perverse and 
vicious ambition. We want a distinetive cul- 
ture of our own in the country ; we want to pre- 
vent our countryside being merely a field for 
the extension of town habits. No one who looks 
at it sensibly thinks that our urban civiliza- 
tion is anything to pattern after. Not imita- 
tion of the towns but the creation of a genuine 
rural civilization is what we need. 

Now it is useless or worse than that to spend 
much energy railing at the vices and the tinsel 
of the city. We can not keep our young people 
on the farms that way ; we ean not build up the 
life we want in the country merely by calling 
names at the life we don’t want. We must 
have the sincerity and the courage to admit 
that the towns at the moment give something 
desirable that the country does not give, and 
something that the country must get for itself 
if it is to avoid being dragged into the urban 
whirlpool. 

This desirable something goes under many 
names. To some young people it is social re- 
lationships, good times, entertainments. To 
some people it is intellectual contact with other 
thinking minds. To some people it is associa- 
tion with men and women who delight in the 
aesthetic satisfactions of musie, literature and 
drama. To some it is association in the mystical 
fellowship of the church. e 

It is many things but it is at the same time 
one thing. All these elements are contained in 
one factor, that of group relationship. We need 
to meet with each other, to worship, to play, 
to argue, to enjoy. This is what the eity has 


and what the country has not. 
must have it. 

The establishment of a community hall is 
one step toward that end. It is only one step, 
of course, We have community halls already 
that only serve one-tenth of their possible fune- - 
tions. To use them nightly, we must raise up 
in our rural neighborhoods, boys and girls who 
like sports so well they will give time and en- 
ergy to leading the children of the community 
in them; we must raise up men and women 
who enjoy so much the contact of mind in dis- 
cussions of economic subjects, the thrill of the 
emotions before great music or great literature, 
the satisfaction of the soul in its moments of 
contact with deeper realities, that they will 
throw themselves into the task of bringing 
these delights to their associates. 

And to this we can hear the objections that 
will go up from hundreds who read this ed- 
itorial. ‘‘How can we do these things,’’ they 
will ask, ‘‘when our time, our energy, our will, 
are used up in the grinding task of meeting in- 
terest and taxes and other expenses? How can 
we gain these things without greater economie 
freedom ?’’ 

The answer is, of course, that in its fullness, 
this agricultural civilization we talk of can not 
come without economic reform. But it is also 
possible that economic reform may never come 
unless we begin on some of these social and eul- 
tural tasks. When we learn how much happier 
life ean be with a little more ease and leisure, 
we may fight harder to win that additional 
purchasing power that will give that ease and 
leisure. When we know each other better, when 
we talk over farm affairs and economic affairs 
more, when we study together the fundamentals 
of the farm situation today, then we may be 
better able to eliminate the disputes between 
farmer and farmer that so weaken us today; 
we may be able to use our strength as a unit 
and gain the ends that now we strive toward 
in vain. 

Economie freedom and cultural freedom will 
not be won in separate battles. Our eco-opera- 
tives will gain their strength from the social 
meetings in our township halls; our farm legis- 
lation will there find its greatest backing. And 
if we are wise, the economic gains that come 
from these two sources will go, not for blue-sky 
stock, nor for swollen land holdings, but for 
the building up of country ehurches, of country 
schools, of country libraries, of country playing 
fields, of all the things that bring men together 
and make that gathering happy and fruitful. 


The country 





DEVELOPING THE UNITED STATES AS 
' A WHOLE 


i’ IS refreshing to note that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a bulletin dealing 
with the contemplated investigation of the en- 
tire freight rate structure, says that it is going 
to consider the matter from the point of view 
of a ‘‘natural and proper development of the 
country as a whole.”’ 

This would rather suggest that from henee- 
forth the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not sanction freight rates that look toward the 
building up.of great cities at the expense of a 
deserted countryside. Chicago, Omaha and 
Kansas City have long been favored over in- 
terior Iowa towns, the favoritism to Chicago 
being especially marked. From now on, it 
would seem that it would be quite easy to get 
inequalities of this sort ironed out. The influ- 
ence of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
going to be on the side of the ‘‘natural and 
proper development of the country as a whole.”’ 


r 





Parents who have children to send to college 
should make very careful inquiry as to the moral 
standards of the school. It will be a bad investment 
for them to send their sons to college, if, when they 
graduate, they have lost all faith in the religion of 
their father and mother.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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FEEDING STEERS ON PASTURE 


Weight and Possible Market Help to Determine Exact Grain Ration 


now have on hand is favored this summer 
not only because of the more rapid gains 
which can ordinarily be put on in the pasture, 
but also because of the present relatively high 
price of corn. With good pasture, feeders can 
finish cattle with less corn than is required dur- 
ing the winter season, while oil meal or other 
supplemental feed is also saved. Other advan- 
tages of summer feeding of cattle on pasture 
are that less labor is required for feeding and 
no labor at all for the distribution of manure. 
The fact that beef cattle gains on grass re- 
quire less grain for their production than sim- 
ilar gains made in the dry lot has been fre- 
quently demonstrated in the experimental feed 
lot. An average of several trials made at the 
Missouri station a number of years ago showed 
that heavy steers gained an average of 2.37 
pounds per head daily on pasture and required 
814 pounds of grain for every 100 pounds of 
beef produced, as compared with gains of 2.13 
pounds and a feed requirement of 999 pounds 
grain and 382 pounds of roughage for steers 
that were fed during the winter in 


P row nav feeding of steers which feeders 


made profits of $2 and $3 per steer more than 
those which were fed in the dry lot. 

Practically the only cattle which can not be 
handled profitably on pasture this summer are 
those which are within a month or six weeks of 
market. Such cattle must be continued in the 
dry lot because of the heavy shrink that would 
inevitably result if they were turned out upon 
early pastures. 


Use Care in Changing to Pasture 


Care should be taken in changing any cattle 
from the dry lot to the pasture, even tho they 
are in thin flesh. The lush grass of early 
spring is very palatable_to cattle, but it does 
not have the substance of June grass, and cattle 
pastured on it tend to stop gaining and some- 
times shrink rather severely. Seouring not in- 
frequently results. The safest way to make the 
transition from dry lot to pasture is to eon- 
tinue the grain feed which the cattle have been 
receiving until the pasture season is well un- 
der. way. It is also wise to keep up the feeding 
of hay or other dry roughage until the period 


of washy grass is past. Silage-or other sucey, 
lent feed which has been fed during the wintgg 
need not be continued after the cattle ay 
turned out. 

Young cattle of the baby beef sort whi 
have had a good grain feed during winter ay 
generally handled to best advantage on summer 
pasture by continuing them on a full feed of 
grain thruout the summer, thus finishing them 
for a late September or early October market 
at weights of 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 

Larger steers of the two-year-old heavy feed. 
er type which have received a fairly liberal 
ration thruout the winter and are in rather 
good flesh ean be finished in good condition for 
a September market. Often their winter ration 
has consisted largely of silage and hay and they 
can be earried’on good blue grass or other pag 
ture with a little grain until July. By putting 
them on a full feed of corn at that time they 
can be marketed in sixty to ninety days. Whey 
such cattle have received considerable grain 
during the winter but still do not have enough 
finish for a spring market, they ean be carried 
on pasture with a good feed of graiy 











the dry lot. 

A more recent experiment, con- 
ducted last summer at the Nebraska 
station reveals the advantages of 
pasture over dry lot feeding. Year- 


made gains a dollar per hundred 
cheaper than did similar steers re- 
ceiving a full feed of corn and al- 
falfa hay im the dry lot, There was 
little difference in gains, but one 
pasture lot of steers required but 
622 pounds of corn per 100 pounds 
of gain and the other 645 pounds, 
as compared with 659 pounds for 
the dry lot steers. The pasture lots 
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and finished for market in late Jung 
or early July. Cattle finished at thig 
time usually strike a good market, 
since they arrive in advance of the 
heavy shipments of grass-fat cattle, 

Cattle which have received 
grain but only roughage during thg 
winter and are thus in only moder 
ate flesh when spring comes arm 
often grazed thru the summer until 
the blue grass begins to fail in July 
and August. They are then started 
on a feed of corn and can usually be 
finished, either in pasture or dry 
lot, for a November market. 

With oil (Concluded on page 16) 





GETTING READY FOR THE SOYBEAN CROP 


When to Plant, What to Plant, and Tips on Cultural Methods 


HE Manchu is the best all-purpose soybean 
A variety for this section. It gives high 

yields of seed and when grown for hay it 
yields from 80 to 90 per cent as much as the 
later varieties, which do not mature seed in the 
northern two-thirds of lIowa. With corn 
for hogging down, the Manchu has yielded a 
third more bean seed than the Ito San. The 
Peking, a medium-late variety, is best for plant- 
ing with corn for silage, since it stands partieu- 
larly well. Peking and other varieties of simi- 
lar maturity, such as Wilson, Columbia,. Vir- 
ginia or Morse, are excellent for hay or to plant 
with corn for sheeping down. The Midwest is 
a good general purpose bean for southern Lowa. 
The Dunfield, slightly earlier than the Mid- 
west, is new to our state and seed is still expen- 
sive. It has bright yellow seed and gives high 
yields of seed and hay. This variety is looked 
upon as being exceptionally promising for the 
southern half of the state. 


Method of Inoculating for Soybeans 


Inoculation is important for fields where soy- 
beans have not been grown before. In order to 
take nitrogen from the air the soybean requires 
different bacteria from any of our other com- 
mon legumes. Probably the best way to inoeu- 
late is to use soil from a field which grew well 
inoculated soybeans within the past two or 
three years. The soil is stirred in water until 
the mixture is as thick as sour cream, when it 
is sprinkled over the beans, a little at a time, 
after which the beans are shoveled until every 
bean is soiled. It takes but a few minutes for 
the beans to become dry enough to seed. If in- 
oculated soil is not available, cultures which 
may be purchased from any seed company and 
from many local dealers may be used according 
to directions. 


By F. S. Wilkins 


‘*Kill the weeds before planting the beans’’ 
is the advice given by successful growers. The 
beans may be planted to the best advantage 
from about May 20 to June 7, when the crop is 
grown alone for seed or hay. With corn, the 
beans are planted at the same time as the corn. 
Bean attachments for all makes of corn plant- 
ers may be purchased thru local implement 
dealers. The seed-bed for soybeans is prepared 
as for corn. 

For seed, new growers are advised to grow 
the crop in eultivated rows 21 to 36 inches 
apart, the distance depending on seeding and 
cultivating machinery. Slightly higher yields 
can be grown with the narrower rows. Experi- 
enced growers can obtain somewhat higher 
yields when the erop is seeded solid with a grain 
drill. Drilled crops yield about 20 per cent 
more than broadeasted crops. Even inexperi- 
enced growers are advised to seed the crop solid 
for hay, beeause the beans are more difficult to 
harvest when grown in cultivated rows. 


Cultivation a Most Important Operation 


Cultivation is most important. Two harrow- 
ings after the beans are one to three inches high 
followed by two cultivations with a corn culti- 
vator are usually sufficient for cultivated rows. 
When drilled solid, one harrowing when the 
beans are half an inch high, another when they 
are three inches high, and a final harrowing 
when they are six inches high has given the 
best results at the Iowa station. 

The seed crop may best be harvested with a 
grain binder. Many new growers make the mis- 
take of cutting before the beans are ripe enough 
—-which leads to diffieulty in eutting. Experi- 
enced growers prefer to wait till fully 90 per 


cent of the leaves have fallen and many do not 
cut before all of the leaves have fallen and thé 
crop is dead ripe. In fact, when non-shattering 
varieties, such as the Manchu, are grown, thé 
crop may be allowed to stand two weeks after it 
is dead ripe before harvesting. 

Threshing may be done readily with a grain 
separator without eracking the beans, if the 
eylinder speed is reduced to 350 to 400 revolt 
tions per minute, and the rest of the machin 
run at the regular speed. It usnally requires 
two extra pulleys to effect this change in 
machine, 

Soybeans are the easiest seed erop we hal 
to clean with the farm fanning mill. When tht 
speed of the fan is inereased two or three time 
the regular rate of speed with a special pulley 
every bit of foreign material can be removed 
If the beans are eracked because of po 
threshing, many of the broken pieces can bef 
moved by the use of carefully selected screen 


Harvesting the Soybean Crop for Hay 2 


The crop may best. be eut for hay whet 
the pods are about one-half to two-thirds uh 
which is before ayy of the leaves have fa en. 
Most of the soybean growers prefer to lé 
the hay cure in the swath until it is dry endt 
to mow, in which gase it is raked when it 8 
damp from dew. Even the most ardent @% 
bean enthusiast must admit that the hay-@ 
is difficult to cure, since the stems are lal 
and in September when the crop is harvest 
the weather is usually cool. Several of @ 
Iowa growers are reporting excellent rest 
by cutting the hay crop with the binder a 
curing in six-bundle shocks set north and sou 
The fact that the hay crop withstands wea 
ering with comparatively little injury is m™ 
in its favor. 
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INTRODUCING OUR GARDEN CLUB 


Whether you have a window of house 
plants a lot of flowers in the front yard, 
or a corner Of the vegetable garden for 
your favorite posies, you will be interested 
in this page in which Mrs. H. C. Wallace 
presents the garden clubs idea. Mrs. Wal- 
lace is a thoroughly experienced flower 
grower and her garden counsel is sure to 
be valued. 











To Flower Lovers Everywhere: 

“The meeting will please come to order.”’ I 
am just ‘‘playing make-believe,’’ and so here 
we are, a big group of busy flower-loving, 
home-making farm women come together to dis- 
euss having neighborhood garden clubs, with 
space devoted to their interests in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

I'll be the chairman and do the talking (this 
time) to get us started. In the springtime a 
woman’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of gar- 
dens, flowers as well as vegetables. I have been 
thinking and working on my garden problems 
and wishing we had more garden interests in 
our paper. So I talked with ‘‘Mr. J. P.’’ and 
wfolded my plans to him. i pointed out to 
him that Wallaces’ Farmer has the Lone Seout 
organization for boys, the 4-H Club for girls, 
and o¢her special features, why not have a gar- 
den club, primarily for the women but inelud- 
ing ali flower lovers? 


“Mr. J. P.?? Thinks Idea Is Good 


He |&tened very considerately and_ said, 
“Good \idea; go to it and work it up.’’ And 
then wgrned me that they could spare us very 
little space. Nothing was further from my in- 
tentionsthan to ‘‘work’’ on this idea. I merely 
wanted* to suggest to him to have a garden 
page, or half page. 

This proposed garden club could be a branch 
of the community club, or Farm Bureau, or 
just the natural outgrowth of a few women in 
any community getting together to disetiss 
beautifying the home grounds, growing flowers 
to cut for the house, ete. We have such an one 
here in Des Moines, started by a few women 
several years ago, and now it is.a large organ- 
ization, and a recognized power in beautifying 
the city. 

Or like the Lone Scout, any lone woman can 
belong and send in helpful suggestions or ap- 
peal for help—a regular round table effeet. 

It’s great fun to work up a ‘‘friendship 


A WALLACES’ FARMER GARDEN CLUB 


A Meeting Place Where Women Readers Can Exchange Seeds, Plants and Ideas 


fe 


By May B. Wallace 


garden.’’ I have a bed of 
iris, the start given me by 
two Des Moines friends, Mrs. 
Gilerest and Mrs. Dorr. I re- 
christened them—the iris— 
the ‘‘Gilidorrs,’’ and I derive 
much pleasure from that bed 
aside from the beauty of the 
blossoms. ; 

I would have an exchange 
column, where we may pub- 
lish what we have and what 
we would like to exchange it 
for. Mrs. A has a big bush 
of the little old-time yellow 
rose, not sO common nowa- 
days. Mrs. B has none but 
wishes she had, for she has 
happy memories of the one 
**back home.’ Sut she does 
have a_ beautiful lilae, or 
some of the dear hardy old 
chrysanthemums that grow 
so thriftily on the south side 
of many a farm home. 

Mrs. A sends in her ‘‘ad”’ 
stating She will exchange a 
root of her rose for lilae, 
iris or what not. Mrs. B 
reads Mrs. A’s ad, an ex- 
change of letters, soon fol- 
lowed by an exchange of 
roots. No cost for the ad. 
The patrons of the column 
doing their own correspond- 
ing and business. 

If we had such a column 
there would surely be a note 
from me say that I would be 
glad to exchange gladioli 
bulbs for common wild Queen Ann’s Lace! 
Oh, there is nothing like a garden to promote 
friendliness. ‘‘There is nothing in which God 
asks so little of us and gives so much as in the 
planting of a garden.’’ 

| would have each neighborhood elub hold a 
flower show. Friendly competition and ex- 
change will make for the betterment of the 
community and increase the value of the homes. 

Perhaps we could work up an annual meet- 
ing and show at the state fair and get Wallaces’ 
Farmer to give prizes! 

[ recently received a letter from a lady in 
northern Iowa, telling me that something I[ had 
written for the paper some time ago had in- 
spired their community to put on a flower 


dows. 
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When the season of bulb bloom is past there will be hardy flowers and annuals to furnish beauty and 
ay _ fragrance until frost. Here is a lovely collection of tulips, grape hyacinths and daffodils. 














Avoid round beds in the front yard as much as possible, keeping 
the plantings in borders. 
It may be made beautiful with flowers. 


Don’t forget the view from the kitchen win- 


show. Their first one was small, last year the 
entries were doubled, and already this year the 
interest in the show, to be held the last of Au- 
gust, is remarkable. Four counties are in it. 

I think she should tell us how to conduet an 
amateur flower show, tho at the rate they are 
growing they will soon be professional. I love 
an informal show, one held in.the school house 
or town hall, where one can visit with the ex- 
hibitors and learn so much. ’Twas at an ama- 
teur show in Washington that I got my enthu- 
siasm for dahlias. By the way, do grow some; 
they are as easily grown as potatoes, and more 
satisfying to the soul, but we must not neglect 
to have plenty of the former nevertheless. 

Study the catalogs and get some of the new 
coppery, burnt amber, salmon and _ apricot 
shades of dahlias. There are really lovely ones 
as low as 25 cents, tho some go as high as $10. 

At your neighborhood meetings, bring your 
catalogs, study them together and combine 
your orders and plan exchanges. Let’s not 
any of us think that we do not have time for a 
flower garden. If we do not have time and 
space for pretty borders on the lawn with plen- 
ty of perennials, or if the ‘‘three C’s’’ (ehick- 
ens, children and canines) are likely to en- 
croach on them, we can at least tuck some an- 
nuals in the corner of the vegetable garden. 
And when we grow weary of cabbage and tomo- ~ 
toes—such essential things, chock full of viti- 
mines—let us rest ourselves by visiting with 
our posies. 

But I fear I have ‘‘addressed the meeting’”’ 
at too great a length. I am only introducing 
the idea of a Wallaces’ Farmer Garden Club 
today—it should have been done a month ago. 
We want to hear from all of you. So, before 
we adjourn let us take a vote on the garden 
club. All those in favor of having one make it 
known by sending a post card to that effect to 
the Garden Club Editor (we haven’t one, now, 
but let’s have faith), care of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and hope to meet two weeks from today im 
these pages for a feast of good things prepared 
by our own members. Yours for garden success, 

MAY B, WALLACE, 
Temporary Chairman, 
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WHEN THE CATTLE GO OUT TO PASTURE 


Farmers in Letter Contest Suggest Ways to Prevent and to Cure Bloat 


P TO DATE this ought to be a good year 
i for preventing bloat. The pastures we 

have seen don’t look rank or lush enough 
to worry the stomach of any cow, and it hasn’t 
rained enough to get any field real damp. But 
by the time this is read, the heavens may have 
opened and cows may have to put green feed 
thru the wringer before it is dry enough to 
chew. So we are going to print these letters on 
bloat, its prevention and cure, with a fair de- 
gree of assurance that many of our readers may 
make use of the tips. 

The first prize winner gives an excellent and 
highly condensed summary of approved prac- 
tices. Mr. Kellogg, in the second letter, goes 
more into detail on some of the points outlined. 
The others amplify suggestions already made 
or bring in some new tricks. 


The First Prize Letter 


I have pastured dairy cattle on alfalfa pas- 
ture every season of the year. By accustoming 
the cattle gradually to the pasture and observ- 
ing a few precautionary measures, I find cattle 
can be pastured on alfalfa with very little 
danger. The greatest danger from pasturing 
alfalfa occurs in the spring of the year when 
the plant is growing very rapidly. The plan 
which I use and which is very satisfactory is to 
seed a grass pasture in an adjoining field. If 
the cattle have access to a field of grass they 
will leave the alfalfa when they feel bloat com- 
ing on. This seems to be instinctive with them. 
When it is not convenient or possible to have 
the grass pasture adjoining, another very sat- 
isfactory method is to have plenty of hay or 
good bright straw where the cattle can get at 
it readily. Where alfalfa and clover are seeded 
along with the grasses there is much less danger 
of bloat. In addition to providing our cattle 
with @ grass pasture or bright straw or hay, | 
provide or equip each head with a straight bar- 
bit bridle. I find by doing this, I can keep my 
cattle on pasture continuously and never have 
any trouble. 

There are two types of bloat, namely, chronic 
and acute. The former is a mild ease and the 
method of treatment which I use is to drench 
the animal with epsom salts dissolved in warm 
water. One pound of epsom salts dissolved in 
two quarts of warm water will be sufficient for 
treating an animal. In an acute case, the ani- 
mal will be suffering because of extreme pres- 
sure on the diaphragm, causing difficult breath- 
ing. Under this condition, it is necessary to use 
a knife or trocar. The knife or trocar is in- 
serted six inches in front and six inches below 
the point of the hip bone, and on the left side. 
Feed lightly for a few days after a case of 
acute bloat—W. B. Glaseock, Story County, 
Iowa, 

The Second Prize Letter 


Bloat is caused by gas in the stomach arising 
from food fermentation, which causes pressure 
on the lungs, and if the distention is sufficient, 
death is caused by suffoeation. If the left side 
in front of the hip is distended and sounds like 
a drum when struck with the fist, it is bloat. 
The swelling may rise above the backbone and 
the right side also be distended. 

Ferments on young or frosted alfalfa, clover, 
rape, etc., especially when wet by rain or dew, 
followed by sunlight, cause gas formation. The 
hungry animals, or those not used to such pas- 
tures, gorge themselves. Such gorging must be 
prevented by giving a dry feed before turning 
on pasture and by gradually aceustoming ani- 


mals to the pasture—say half an hour the first 
day; then gradually lengthen the period until 
they are on all the time. Water should be with- 
held for some time when they come off such 
pastures, and a heavy drinker at such times 


should be watched. An animal heavy with 
young has less space for expansion and bloats 
more readily. 

Old cows learn to relieve themselves by belch- 
ing, and such are in little danger. If a cow’s 


front feet are elevated six inches or more, as 
standing with forefeet on the bank of a ditch, 
she will generally relieve herself by belching 
unless gas formation is extremely rapid. A 
thick stick or heavy rope tied in the mouth like 
a bit often causes belching, or throwing cold 
water on the sides gives the same result. My 
favorite remedy is a drench of four teaspoons 
of formaldehyde in a quart of cold water, given 
from a long-necked battle. A gentle cow I sieze 
around the head with the right arm, elevate the 
-head and give the drench, holding the bottle in 
my left hand. Otherwise, the head has to be 
tied or held by an assistant by right arm, and 
fingers of left hand in the nose. 

As a last resort, if a cow has her mouth open 
and is gasping, tap her at once, half way be- 
tween left hip bone and rear rib, It is hard to 
relieve her after she falls. 
with knife. 
like rod inside a rimmed sheath, ealled a can- 
ula) ; drive down and forward till rim of can- 
ula is against the hide. Withdraw the troear, 
leaving the ecanula until no more gas escapes; 
then sew up cut and after a time give a drench 
of a pound of epsom or Glauber’s salts. Be 





WHAT TO DO FOR BLOAT 


In this contest, forty farmers sent in sug- 
gestions for preventing and curing bloat. 
All of them had good ideas and practical 
ones; the contestants had tried them out. 
The prize winners, selected after a good 
deal of argument among the judges, are 
listed below. 

What do they recommend? Read the 
letters on this page for details. In general, 
they suggest that hungry cattle never be 
turned out on rank and damp pasture. Feed 
them full before they are turned out, have 
a field of old pasture nearby, or put a rack 
for hay or straw in the field, and for the 
first week or so watch out for heavy dew 
orrain. As to cures, for mild cases, a rope 
or stick in the jaws may do the work; for 
worse cases, a dose of formalin and water 
or something of the same sort; for extreme 
cases, the trocar and canula or a jack-knife 
if the right tools aren’t handy. 


The prize-winners follow: 


First—W. B. Glascock, Story Co., Iowa. 
Second—R. D. Kellogg, California. 
Third—Jay Whitson, Shelby Co., Iowa. 
Fourth—J. W. Winter, Warren Co., Iowa. 
Fifth—E, B. Calderwood, Scott Co., Iowa. 











careful to see that inner opening of canula does 
not become stopped by food. If you have no tro- 
ear, make a long eut with a knife, and keep 
it open by a stick at one end of eut. A trocar is 
best.—R. D. Kellogg, California. 


The Third Prize Letter 


First in importance in avoiding bloat in ecat- 
tle and sheep is never to allow them to remain 
away from the pasture long enough to get very 
hungry, so that they will gorge upon return, to 
pasture. Our county agent once made a sys- 
tematic inquiry in regard to bloat on alfalfa 
and sweet clover pasture, and found the losses 
ran eight or ten times as high among milk cows 
as cows nursing calves; second in loss were 
skim-milk calves. The reason was that both of 
these classes are apt to be away from pasture 
over night and to be hungry when they return 
in the morning. People having cattle on pas- 
ture, that may bloat, should make it a rule that 
all stock should be returned to the pasture for 
night feeding if at all possible. If not, they 
should be fed some palatable hay. - 

‘‘Hillside Farm’’ has nothing but sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa for pasture. Including all steers 
using pasture, this farm averages at least 125 
head that use these pastures in the course of a 
pasture season. The only loss in ten or twelve 


Make an inch cut 
Insert trocar (which is a dagger- | 


years was a 350-pound range-bred ealf, in Oe. 
tober, 1923. A snow fell during the day and 
when the fifty calves were brought in at night 
one was dead of bloat. An early snow or a livht 
shower with an immediate return of sunshine 
makes it especially dangerous. If one can drive 
the cattle in for an hour or two, it is desirable. 

Salt should be available for the stock at all 
times. A mineral mixture in those areas Where 


there is a deficiency of these in the soil is de 


sirable. 

Sticking, as a treatment, is the only remedy 
in an acute case. This should not be done unlegg 
extremely urgent. If the animal is not in imme. 
diate danger of rupture, run a garden hose 
down the gullet as far as possible. This often 
gives immediate relief, tho I have observed caseg 
where it seemed of no value whatever. An ani- 
mal inclined to chronic bloat ean be aided by 
putting a halter on her and attaching it to a 
piece of heavy rope or stick, to put thru the 
mouth. The chewing of this bit is often effee. 
tive in relieving the bloat. Sometimes a case of 
acute bloat can be relieved in this way.—Jay 
Whitson, reporting experience of Wilzue Whit. 
son, of Pottawattamie County, Towa. 


The Fourth Prize Letter 


Bloat may affect cattle, sheep or goats. It 
may occur at any season of the year, but is most 
common in the spring, summer and fall. 

Bloat occurs in the rumen or paunch, which 
occupies most of the left side of the abdomen, 
The rumen of an average sized cow after a 
day’s feeding will éontain three or four bushels 
of partly macerated food. Its function is chief. 
ly storage. 

Bloat. is a collection of gas in the rumen. 
Foods most liable to cause bloat are those which 
ferment and form gas easily, among which are 
green alfalfa, clover, corn and peas, all of 
which afe more dangerous when wet with dew 
or rain. 

Animals are most liable to bloat when un- 
accustomed to the above foods and when turned 
into fields containing them when hungry. The 
rumen is soon well filled; fermentation begins 
an@ gas forms, often very rapidly. 

To prevent bloating, do not turn eattle, sheep 
or goats unaccustomed to green alfalfa, clover, 
corn or peas into fields containing these feeds 
when the animals are hungry, or when the 
feeds are wet. Accustom animals to these feeds 
by turning them in for an hour or two on dry 
afternoons for a week, after they have eaten 
non-bloating food all morning. The second week 
turn on all afternoon; commencing the third 
week, all day. ; 

Should bloat occur, the left side is seen to be 
greatly distended, the breathing becomes diffi- 
cult, the expression becomes anxious, the gait 
staggering. The animal may go down. 

If the breathing is normal, give to a cow OF 
steer one pound of epsom or Glaubers’ salts, 
one-fourth pound of common salt and one 
ounce of formalin in one and a half quarts of 
water. Then tie a stick one inch in diameter 
and six inches long, smeared with tar or axle 
crease, in the animal’s mouth, after the man- 
ner of a bridle bit; also turn the animal’s head 
uphill. The stick causes chewing and slobber- 
ing and encourages belching. The formalin 
may be repeated in one hour if necessary. 

If breathing is difficult and the gait stagger 
ing or the animal is down, tap at once. Choose 
the most distended part of the left side—@ 
point midway between the last rib and the 
point of the hip, and four to six inches below 
the short-ribs. Use a cattle trocar and canula 
if you have one. First cut thru the skin with 





a knife; then thrust the instrument inward. for 


ward and downward. If you have no trocar, us 
your pocket knife or butcher knife, making 4 
opening directly into the ramen. When the ga 
has escaped, strong black coffee in quart loses 
may be given as a stimulant, also the salts and 
formalin—J. W. Winter, Warren County, 
Iowa. (Fifth prize letter appears on page 15) 
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A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


Germany Today—Great Monuments, Magnificent Buildings, and a Broken People 


in its physical appearance. When it 
could match its majestic) buildings, its 
great cities, its factories and mills, its rail- 
roads, its forests, its organization, and all the 


Gm its ot , as a country, is magnificent 


By Francis A. Flood 


and they will plant forests for their sons. 


We figure differently in the United States: 
Nature planted the forests for us—and we will 
, let nature shift for 








herself in the future. 

There are but few 
wooden houses any- 
where in Europe as 
compared to the num- 
ber here at home. 
Lumber is used most 
sparingly everywhere 
and frame houses are 
very unusual. Dwell- 
ing houses as well as 
factories, stores and 
office buildings in the 
cities are built of 





This Scene Is Unusual Because There Is gq Man Present, and a Horse 


other physical evidences of its strength and 
greatness with busy, orderly and contented 
people, it must have been a spectacle of might 
and power indeed. 

We entered Germany from the Danish border 
and rode thru miles and miles of forests. The 
forests of Germany and their system of per- 
petuating them certainly puts to shame our 
own wasteful methods. There are many things 
we can learn from this magnificent, broken 
country, and reforestation is one of them. 

Our party of agricultural edit- 


stone, or, rather, were 
once built of stone 
years ago, for, on account of the permanence 
of their construction it is not necessary to keep 
tearing down and building new again. 

We asked some of our German friends who 
had visited America before the war what they 
thought of our own great country, the cities 
and the buildings. They unconsciously com- 
pared it with their own settled permanence 
when they jokingly remarked that, ‘‘ Your cit- 
ies will be great—when you finish building 
them.’’ 


We had two professors with us also, Prof. A. 
W. Hopkins, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Prof. Dan Scoates, of Texas, but what is 
a professor compared to a doctor? We just 
called them ‘‘Mister’’—until we reached Ger- 
many. 

A doctor is a great man in Germany, but a 
professor is some pumpkins, They don’t call 
every sleight-of-hand performer, every dancing 
teacher, and every barber a ‘‘professor’’ as we 
do here. A professor is the cream of the intel- 
lectual nobility in Germany, and he is dignified 
and respected as such. A doctor is the same to 
a certain extent, but a-professor—well, a pro- 
fessor is a great man! 


Bowed Low to ‘*‘Doctor’’ Bereman 


In Germany, as in the other countries, we 
were shown about by various government offi- 
cials, agricultural experts, and others, and we 
noticed that the first time we were with a 
group of Germans they had noticed the doctor’s 
title, and after we had referred to him, in our 
conversation, once or twice, as ‘‘the doetor,’’ 
their attitude toward the gentleman from South 
Dakota changed. They became especially polite 
and considerate of him and his opinions, and 
when they introduced our party to a newly- 
arrived German official, they selected Bereman 
first and introduced him first with great cere- 
mony as ‘‘Doctor Bereman.’’ They all bowed 
the lowest to him. 

Poor Doe was embarrassed. It would require 
a lot of explaining and much use- 





ors visited a government station 
near Berlin, where the best of ex- 
perts and the best of laboratories, 
grounds and equipment are main- 
tained in the interest of building 
this one important asset to the per- 
manent greatness of a great coun- 
try, the forests. There are many 
of these stations scattered over the 
former empire, engaged in planting 
trees, thinning them out when nec- 
essary, and in preventing—not 
fighting—forest fires. We burn 
more timber in forest fires every 
year in the United States than the 
Germans will destroy in decades. 
They have the peculiar idea that 
it is more efficient to keep the 
fires from getting started than it is to fight 
them afterwards. 

Half of the forest area in Germany is owned 
tither by the national government or the local 
states, and in Prussia even more than half, and 
it is the policy to increase rather than to de- 
erease this gross acreage in the future. The 
infertile, thin soil is planted to conifers and 
soft woods, and as the forest is taken off, it is 
tontinually reforested. The more rocky and 
mountainous parts of Germany have the more 
forests, and these are largely private. 


State Forest Area Is Growing Annually 


It is interesting to note that the state-owned 
forests furnish a much larger amount of lumber 
and forest products in proportion to the acre- 
age than do the large privately owned forests.- 
Much of this private forest area, then, is a 
Waste, and waste of the national resources is 
hot encouraged in Germany. Hence, more and 
More of the forest area.is coming under state 
@ntrol every year. 

It is a long process, this growing of a forest 
to a state of productivity—but instead of giv- 
Ing it up on that account, the Germans consider 

at careful attention is all the more necessary 
and they attack the problem most diligently. 

bout one thousand seed plants are planted on 
tach acre, and after 120 years there are only a 
dozen left. It takes from sixty to eighty 
os for these trees to grow large enough to 
used for railroad ties. But they must have 
Tailroad ties and timber for mine shafts and 





‘“r other purposes—ané@ so they plant the for- 


Their fathers planted forests for them, 
mete 








Hired Men” on a Government Experimental Farm 


They do not see how we can consider that 


there is anything permanent or even ‘‘built’’ | 


about a city full of wooden buildings. Their 
attitude toward our frame buildings is some- 
what similar to the way we would regard a 
new tent city in a western mining district 
where the real town has yet to be built. Those 
old European cities were built hundreds of 
years ago, and the buildings were so construct- 
ed that it is unnecessary to build a new capitol, 
for instance, every thirty or forty years. Many 
of their magnificent ; 
buildings were old, 
old houses at the time 
of our Revolutionary 
war, and will still be 
good when many of 
our buildings have 
been torn down and 
rebuilt. We have this 
consolation, however: 
Our buildings are not 
torn down by war. 
The members of 
our party had play- 
fully conferred the 
purely honorary title 
of ‘‘Doctor’’ upon H. 
A. Bereman, of South 
Dakota, one of the ed- 
itors in our party. He 
was no more of a doctor than I was an admiral, 
but the title seemed to fit him, and he had en- 
joyed the distinction thruout the journey as 


much as we had appreeiated the privilege of - 


having his doctoriferous presence among Us. 





less talk for him to disclaim his 
title, and it would be a disappoint- 


it was quite a responsibility for 
him to attempt to live up to his 
doctorate among the skilled scien- 
tists of Germany, with whom we 
were hobnobbing. He felt like an 
impostor, but what could he do? 
An idea struek him, and he rose 
nobly to the oecasion. He intro- 
duced Hopkins and Scoates, in 
turn, as professors, which they 
really were—in America. They 
could not deny their professorships 
even tho they did not wish to claim 
the distinction which that title 
carries in Germany. They were 
strictly up against it, andthe responsibility 
was theirs to meet. In discussing the common, 
ordinary things of German life in which we 
were the most interested anyway, our learned 
conductors pleasantly chatted with us and we 
enjoyed it, but when a real opinion was desired 
or when a technical subject came up that was a 
delicate one to be handled, they always gravely 
took up the matter with Hopkins and Scoates, 
while the humble Bereman hid happily behind 
his lowly doctorate and laughed at their brave 











A Farm Home in Southern Germany 


attempts. The rest of us were simply ‘‘Misters’’ 
and not expected to know anything anyway, 
and, as such, we were simply enjoyed as visit- 


ing; friends, which is a.much more delightful -: 


capacity than to be (Concluded on page 12) 
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ment to our German friends. But . 
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Mid-West Farm Organization 
To Meet 
C. S. Barrett, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, and Milo Reno, 
president of the Iowa Farmers’ Union, 
have issued a call for a meeting of all 


middle-west farm organizations at Des |, 


Moines, May 12. This call is the re- 


sult of action taken at a meeting held | 
15 and 16, at ; 


at Kansas City, April 
which officers of the National Farm- 
ers? Union, of the state unions of Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Illinois, Indiana, and of several 
farmers’ livestock commission firms, 
passed the following resolution: 
“Realizing the necessity of co-ordi- 
nating the efforts of the different 
groups of producing farmers if we are 
ever to become powerful enough to 
compel recognition of our economic 


rights, we, therefore, ask our national | 
president to issue a call for a mid-west 


conference of all farm organizations 
to consider the preliminary steps nec- 


essary to secure for the farmers of the | 


nation cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable profit.” 

President Reno has sent out the fol- 
lowing invitation to middle-western as- 
sociations: 

“Realizing the difficulties of merg- 
ing different groups of producers into 
one farm organization, because of the 
disposition to retain their organized 
identity that they have labored and 
sacrificed to establish, we feel that the 
only possible way to co-ordinate these 
different groups is for them to agree 
upon some fundamental principle upon 
which they can all agree. We believe 
cost of production plus a profit is uni- 
versally admitted by every organized 
group to be the final solution of the 
farmer’s problems, and upon the re- 
quest of our national president, C. S. 
Barrett, I am inviting your organiza- 
tion to send representatives to a meet- 
ing called for Des Moines on May 12.” 


Soaking will increase the value of the 
oats, under these conditions, around 5 
per cent. 

“Ground oats are worth around 70 to 
80 per cent as much as shelled corn, 
pound for pound. Thus if oats are to 
be fed to fattening hogs they should 
by all means be ground. If we figure 
No. 2 corn to be worth 80 cents per 


bushel or .0143 cents per pound, we | 


can figure a good grade of whole oats 
to be worth say 60 per cent as much 
or .00858 cents per pound, or approxi- 
mately 27 cents per bushel. Ground 
oats if they are worth 80 per cent as 
| much as shelled corn would be worth 
.01144 cents per pound, or approxi- 
mately 37 cents per bushel. On the 
basis of these figures one could af- 
| ford to pay about 10 cents for grind- 
ing. Oats may be ground for consid- 


erable less money, hence it is a paying | 


| proposition.” - 





Iowa Boys Get Trip to Europe 


Iowa’s champion junior dairy judg- | 
ing team will be sent to Europe to | 


' compete in an international judging 
contest as the result of a recent act 
of the Iowa legislature which appropri- 


| ated $4,000 to defray the expenses of 
| the team on a trip abroad. 
is from Franklin county and is com- | 


The team 


posel of Harlan Leonard, Lester Olson 
and Raymond Monahan. They were 
coached by. County Agent V. B. Ham- 
ilton, of Franklin county. The team 
won junior judging contests at the 
Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress and 
the National Dairy Exposition last fall. 





Limestone and Sweet Clover 
on Poor Land 


Corn yields on five southern lilinois 
soil experiment fields which the Col- 


nois, maintains in that section of the 
state have been almost doubled thru 
the use of limestone and sweet clover, 





lege of Agriculture, University of Illi- | 


Minister drops in unexpectedly 
~and how he hikes Butternut | 





Company’ Coffee 
for EVERY Day, 





futterNut Tea 
is also 
Del ici ous, 


Rev. Williams is mighty enjoyable com- 
pany. I've always been glad of that because 


he is such a frequent visitor at meal time. 


He says it is Mother's coffee he can’t 
resist. “If drinking Butter-Nut Coffee were 
sinful,” says he, “I don’t know whether I 
could resist the temptation or not.” 





coupled with a sound crop rotation sys- 
tem, according to figures compiled by 


And he's right. There’s nothing 
in the world can top off a meal and ge 
make it perfect like the rich, mellow! 
flavor of Butter-Nut Coffee.. 


Oats for Hogs 
One of our subscribers asks about 
the value of oats for hogs and partic- 





ularly about the value of grinding and 
soaking. We referred this matter to 
Cc. C. Culbertson, of the Iowa station 
at Ames, who writes: 

“Our experience with oats for hogs 
has been that under most conditions it 
is more economical to feed the oats 
to the brood sow, to the boars and to 
the pigs being grown out for breeding 
purposes, rather than to the fattening 
pigs. Under some conditions, how- 
ever, particularly when oats are rela- 
tively cheaper than corn, it is eco 
nomical to replace a part of the corn 
in the fattening pigs’ ration with 
ground oats. 

“The brood sows can handle some 
whole oats to good advantage. The 
pig being grown out for breeding pur- 
poses can handle some oats to good ad- 
vantage inasmuch as corn when fed as 
the lone concentrate will 


fattening at the expense of growth. | 


Under these conditions the bulk fur- 
nished by the fiber acts as a “brake.” 
For the fattening pigs the brake is not 
needed as fat is what is wanted. 
“Whole oats as a substitute for corn 
for fattening pibs are worth only about 
60 per cent as much as shelied corn, 
pound for pound. This is being lib- 
eral with the oats for sometimes it is 
worth even less than 60 per cent. The 
relative value depends upon the kind 
of corn and oats compared. If we 
compare good No. 2 shelled corn with 
a low grade of “high-fibered” feeding 
oats, then the 60 per cent figure would 
be too high. We must not expect 
gains when oats are fed equal to the 
gains when corn is fed. This means, 
of course, that the pigs will require 
more days to reach a given weight, 
hence an advantage for corn that does 
not show up in the percentage value. 
“Soaking the-oats will help’ soften 
the fiber, hence if one does not have 
a grinder and is feeding oats it will 
pay to soak it for the fattening pig. 











‘ | nomy department. 
stimulate | of corn an acre is the five-year aver- | 
age yield harvested from treated land | 


on the five fields, whereas untreated | 





LAMBING TIME 
Looking after the spring lambs. A snap- 
shot of two helpers of James R. 
Helmick, Louisa county, Iowa. 





C. J. Badger, a member of the agro- 
Thirty-five bushels 


land on the fields has produced only 
nineteen bushels an acre, or sixteen 
bushels an acre less than the treated 


land. This yield of thirty-five bushels | 


an acre compares favorably with some 
yields that are obtained in the corn 
belt. The five fields are located in 
Cumberland, Franklin, White, Craw- 
ford and Saline counties, one of them 
being neaf Toledo and the others near 
Ewing, Enfield, Oblong and Baleigh. 
Increased yields which have been ob- 


tained on the fields are the result of | 


a system which has been practiced on 
them for a number of years. 
months before the sweet clover is 
seeded, the land is given an applica- 
tion of limestone, as most soils in the 
southern part of the state require lime- 
stone before they will grow sweet clo- 
ver successfully. The amount that is 
used depends on the needs of the par 
ticular piece of land being treated. 


The sweet clover is seeded in the ; 


spring in small grain at the rate of 





| cut the winter. 
| second year, the new growth, together 


| was 24 per cent. 
Several | 


IOLd 44 of Cream Gant $5.18 
3Lb Can-*1L3 
1Lb. Can- 60° 





about ten pounds of scarified, inocu- 
lated seed an acre. After the small 
grain has been harvested, the sweet 


| clover is left to make what growth it 


will, this growth being left on the 
ground to serve as a protection thru- 
In the spring of the 


with the unrotted stems of the pre- 
vious season’s growth, is plowed down 
for corn. This plowing generally is 
done from May 1 to 15 at a time when 
the spring growth is from fifteen to 
twenty-four inches high, or. often 
higher. 





Clovers In Rotation Increase 
Corn Yield 


Clover grown for hay produced 
greater imcreases in the succeeding 
corn and oats crops than _ clovers 
plowed under as green manure on the 


' rich black soils of northwestern Ohio. 
; This is shown by tests of medium red, 


mammoth, and sweet clover grown for 
hay and as green. manure crops on 
the Paulding county, Ohio, experiment 
farm. 

The seven-year average increase of 
corn after red clover turned under 
Oats following corn 
in the rotation showed no imcrease 
over the checks, or plots without a 
clover crop. After mammoth red clo- 
ver the increase of corn was 23 per 
cent and of oats following corn 8 per 
cent. After white sweet clover the in- 
crease of corn was 57 per cent and of 
oats 22 per cent. 

On plots where these clovers were 
left to produce a crop of hay and the 
sod plowed for corn the following 








year, the increase of corn after each 
was greater than on the plot on which 
the same kind of clover had been 
turned down as a2 green manure after 
its shorter period of growth. 

H. R. Hoyt, superintendent of the 
Paulding county experiment farm, at- 
tributes part of the value of the leg- 
umes to their improving the physical 
condition and drainage of this fine 
grained, tenacious soil. This improve- 
ment is particularly noticeable when 
the clovers are allowed to grow until 
their root systems are fully developed, 
as in the hay crops. 
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Redfield Tex-Tile is the ideal matertal for 21! 
farm buildings—artistic finish—full range of 
colors—the firs} cost is no more and you 
avoid painting or upkeep. 
Write for booklet of residences, 
barns, h houses and other farm 
buildings. 
REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO.. 
Box 2, Redfield, lOwa 

















yellow and white, priced to sell, 
SEED CORN better. I spectalize growing 5 
cora. Write Charies Roth, BH. 2, Jesup, 
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All haying operations are speeded up with the Fordson, 








The Fordson supplies ample power for baling 
and all other belt work. 
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F. O. B. Detroit 


Fenders 
$35 Extra 





Make Hay the Fordson Way 


Haying days are busy days on the 
farm—A few hours’ delay may result 
in a crop spoiled. 


With the Fordson, you can mow your 
fields quickly. You can do your raking 
and loading in a fraction of the time 
formerly required. You can store your 
crop ahead of the showers. 


Any Authorized Ford Debler can show you the 
advantages of making hay the Fordson Way. 


Ford fpotorGompany, 


Detroit, Michigan 


Fordson 


in the hay field. 
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The Fordson is the greatest time saver 
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| Oil in your Ford 
is like trying to carry one more egg 


in a full basket 


ent one more egg in a full basket has been 
responsible for more broken eggs than many people 
would like to estimate. Of course, there’s no necessity 
for dropping the whole basket, but when that one egg 
begins to slide, there’s no telling where the thing’s going 
to end—until it’s “all happened.” 


It’s like a Ford owner trying to save on cheap oil— 
the total possible gain isn’t worth the risk. Suppose 
cheap oil would give as good mileage as Mobiloil “E”’! 
Suppose your car would “‘get by” for a while without 
frequent repairs! Even imagine that it would continue 
to have. lots of power and not quickly develop excessive 
carbon and fouled spark plugs! Even granting such 
fanciful claims, the saving—at best—could hardly amount 
to as much as $5.00 a year! 


But with poor or incorrect oil, no Ford wi// deliver the 
power, the smooth operation, the satisfaction and free- 
dom from repairs and expense that the Ford Motor Come 
pany build into every car they make. 


And cheap oil, as Ford owners have universally dis- 
covered, doesn’t begin to give the mileage of Mobiloil “ E’. 
Even those oils which cost less per gallon than Mobiloil 
“E” really cost more per mile—due to the much faster 
rate of consumption. More miles per quart, more miles of 
smoother, more powerful, expense-free operation—these 
are the surest guides to economy and satisfaction. 


For the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as specified in the 
Chart of Recommendations. For your Fordson tractor 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “A” in winter. 
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Make the chart your guide 





Let this sign guide 
you to lowest cost- 
per-mile. 

Address NEW YORK, CHICAGO or KANSAS CITY 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Branches in principal cities 
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A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad 


(Continued from Page 9) 


considered as a kingpin among the 
in any branch of 
learning that might come up for dis- 
cussion. It is no fun to be a professor 
in Germany, among the German pro- 
fessors, unless you really know your 
eggs. 

Before we left Berlin we rode down 
that great avenue, Unter Den Linden, 
certainly a gorgeous sight, and one of 
the most magnificent streets in Eu- 
rope. This famous avenue, in the 
heart of Berlin, flanking the grounds 
‘about the Reichstag, that marvelous 
seat of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, seems to personify the very 
spirit of that old empire. One need 
not be a romantic ninny to hear in his 
imagination the clang of the Prussian 
Guards drilling in the street as he sur- 
veys its length and breadth, and the 
old Brandenburg Gates standing guard 
at the end seem:to open into mediaeval 
wars and rumors of wars. 


Thru our own Mr. Shoup, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, then stationed in Berlin at the 
American consulate, we were granted 
special permission to visit the majes- 
tic Reichstag, and the seat of Bis- 
marck was pointed out to us—Bis- 
marck, the founder of that mighty em- 
pire of steel and might, that mighty 
empire, which fell, like Sampson, when 
it had pulled down thé pillars of peace 
and perished in the wreckage among 
its enemies whom it had sought to de- 
stroy. 

The royal box of the Hohenzollerns 
in the gilded gallery of that great leg- 
islative chamber was pointed out to 
us, and we rejoiced with our guides 
that the Bismarcks and the Hohen: 
zollerns have gone—but we were not 
so sure that they have been entirely 
forgotten. We felt that their spirits 
still haunt that great building and are 
there in some way yet today. 


Imperial Idea Still Present 


Evidence of the presence of the old 


| imperial idea in the German mind to- 


day was shown when the seats of Lu- 
dendorff and Von Tirpitz were pointed 
out to us. Altho not actually in their 
seats at that hour, General Ludendorff 
of the imperial German army and Tir- 
pitz, the wheel-horse of “ruthlessness” 
and the author of the German subma- 


| rine campaign during the last war, 


were occupying seats in the govern- 
ment of the German republic in 1924 
when we were there. The doctor and 
I were silly enough to go down and 
sit for a minute in Von Tirpitz’ seat 
and try to imagine that we were he 
with the responsibility of so much of 
the past and so much of the future of 
Germany upon our shoulders. 


I don’t know how the doctor felt 
about it, but I thanked the things I 
call my stars that I had not been giv- 
en the “power” of these mighty men 
of Germany. I am glad that I have no 
responsibility for some of the past of 
that country, and I am glad that I have 
one citizen’s responsibilmy for the fu- 
ture of the United States instead of 
broken Germany. 

We left Berlin and went south to 
Halle, toward Bavaria, and there we 


| got out among the farmers as they ac 
| tually live in Germany today. 


It may 
not have been always as it was in 
1924, but we were impressed, and toa 
certain etxent depressed, by the sight 
of so many women working in the 
fields. It is true that there is much 
more hand work to be done on the 
European farm than there is here, 
with our mowers and our binders and 
our tractors and our trucks, and it 
may be that for this reason it is more 
necessary to call on the women to help 
with the outdoor work. Or it may be 
that the shortage of man power can be 
traced to that greatest of all the curses 
of Europe—war, whose cost in man 
power, capital and morale we in Amer- 


ica know nothing about, compar 
tively. 

In one field in Bavaria, for instance, 
we stopped to watch a potato dig 
scene. It happened that in this large 
field modern machinery was in evk 
dence to the extent of a team of horseg 
and a potato digger that kicked the 
potatoes out above the ground beside 
the row. A man was running thig 
machine, but all the pickers were wo, 
men, following along behind, Dicking 
up the potatoes and dumping them ig 
the crude, long, ox-drawn wagons, to 
be-hauled away to market. 

There was one man, and there werg 
eight or ten women—but one thing 
that struck us as significant was the 
fact that in one corner of the field ty 
a little fenced-off lot, were a halt 
dozen or more graves, and the stoneg 
bore the dates of 1914 to 1918. Sineg 
that time, and as long as these womey 
live, the bodies of their husbands ang 
fathers and sons will lie buried in that 
quiet corner while their women will go 
on doing the work these men might 
otherwise have done for them, sowing, 
and reaping what they have sowed, ig 
all the fields of Germany. 


Sacrifice Was All in Vain 


These peasant women, working ig 
the fields beside the graves of their 
soldier dead, could do this work witha 
song in their hearts if they could feel 
that it was not in vain. If the war for 
which their men gave up their liveg 
and for which they themselves gave 
up their men, had brought them, along 
with this extra work, the realization 
that they had contributed their sacri 
fice for some great good to the world, 
then they probably could bear better 
the sacrifice of broken homes and of 
broken hopes. But they must spend 
the rest of their lives realizing that it 
was all done in vain. We could not 
help asking ourselves what good it 
had done. To what end were all these 
sacrifices made? If it were all over 
and paid for now it would be bad 
enough, but these women must go on, 
paying, as long as they live, paying the 
price for the war. 

This price was no more costly im 
Germany than in England, France or 
Belgium. They all have paid the price 
—and none are any better off. If the 
people of one or two of these cout 
tries had benefited by the war, evel 
tho it had been at the expense of the 
people of some other country, it would 
not seem so hopelessly purposcless, 
such an entirely unfortunate mistake. 
But the “victorious” countries are it 
no way better off than they were be 
fore the war, and the “defeated” n& 
tions lost nothing that their enemies 
did not lose in equal measure. 

And so today in Germany, as if 
many other parts of Europe, the horse 
power of Europe is the huge Simmet 
thaler cattle, and the man power is 
the women. 

The continuation of our trip thru 
Germany and into beautiful Switzer 
land will be “described in the next im 
stallment. 





Joe of Rolling Acres 


An interesting yarn with a farm 
background comes from the Cornhill 
Publishing Company, of Boston. It is 
“Joe of Rolling Acres,” by Clifford 
Farmer, of Missouri. The story deals 
with the attempts of a farm boy to get 
into the dairy business in a regioa 
previously entirely devoted to wheat 
farming. There is plenty of action of 
a somewhat melodramatic sort, but the 
main attraction for the farm reader 
will be the fact that the author has 
made use of typical farm situations, 
which are not often met with in fi¢ 
tion. It can be secured from the Cor 
hill Publishing Company or thru the 
Book Department of Wallaces’ Farmeh 
for $2. 
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VERY person who has a few bees 
E or who is making a start is inter- 
ested in the extent of the crop which 
will probably be harvested. The gen- 
eral tendency of one just beginning 
with bees is to feel that the chief es- 
gentials in getting a crop are to get 
the bees and to remove the honey. The 
common mistake made in starting 
with bees is to restrict the purchase 
of equipment. Without doubt the 
honey that is lost thru the neglect of 
the beekeeper to furnish storage 
space for the bees exceeds the honey 
which is removed under the average 
system of management. 

For extracted honey production it 
js necessary to have at least two hive 
bodies in which the bees may build up 
during the spring in preparation for 
the honey fiow. For the storage of 
honey, it is necessary to have at least 
two deep supers or four shallow su- 
pers. This equipment must be assem- 
bled early and be ready for the bees 
later in the summer when honey is 
coming in rapidly, for there is not 
enough time then to order the equip- 
ment and get it assembled so that it 
will be of service to the bees in stor- 
ing this year’s honey. 

For the production of comb honey, it 
is necessary to have a two-story brood 
chamber and at least four, and possi- 
bly five, supers. The sections in 


these supers should be assembled and 
the foundation put in in advance of 
sugges- 


the honey flow. The above 


I Increasing the Honey Yield 


How to Encourage a Colony of Bees to Work Harder 
By F. B. PADDOCK 


perpetuation of the species, it is one 
of the most difficult problems which 
the beekeeper encounters. 

Many beekeepers do not want to in- 
crease the number of colonies, but 
want to retain all the bees raised in 
the one colony to gather honey. As- 
suming that one does not want to in- 
crease and is producing extracted 
honey, swarming can be reduced by 
cutting queen cells, providing abun- 
dant ventilation, giving shade, elimi- 
nating drones, adding plenty of super 
room and raising some of the brood 
above the supers. Any and all of 
these methods may fail, however, with 
some colonies during a _ favorable 
season. 

The precedure known as the “De- 
maree” method is as simple and ef- 
fective in swarm prevention as any. 
This consists of removing all sealed 
and hatching brood from the hive, leav- 


ing the queen and unseaied brood. The 
frames may be replaced with combs or 
frames of foundation. A queen *ex- 


cluder is placed on top of the original 
hive body and one or two_ supers 
placed on top of it. Another hive 
body is then placed on top of the su- 
pers and in this are placed the frames 
ot brood, filling in with empty combs. 
This method is best used a week or 
ten days before the main honey flow 
begins. 

If no increase in colonies is wanted 
in comb honey production, it is essen- 
tial to give strict attention to such 





tions are based upon the use of Lang- 
stroth equipment. If the larger size 
hive is to be used, it will not be neces- 
sary to have two stories to the brood 
chamber; the storage space will be 
about the same. 


Heip the Bees to Produce 


One of our foremost beekeepers, 
Alexander, has said: “Do not spend 
any time worrying over the frequency 
of poor seasons, but spend your time 
in preparing your bees to make the 
Most they can of any kind of season 
that comes. Then one will be almost 
surprised to see how few poor seasons 
there are. We have not had a really 
poor season in twenty-five years, 
while some of our neighbors complain 
of a poor season nearly every summer. 
To me, beekeepers seem to think of 
the value of their apiaries only in the 
Dumber of colonies that they keep.” 

With this in mind those who are be- 
ginning in beekeeping should under- 
Stand clearly the problems ahead of 
them in producing a crop with the 
bees properly installed in good equip- 
ment which is provided in sufficient 
Quantity. The first problem will .be 
the matter of swarm control. The suc- 
cess of the beekeeper is no longer 
Measured by the number of swarms 
Which are cast from his colony. It is 
taking a long time for this idea to dis- 
appear, for there are still many bee- 
keepers who experience a thrill when 
8 Swarm issues from one of their colo- 
Ries. That honey production can be 
cut in half by swarming is definitely 
Understood by experienced beekeepers. 


’ Since swarming is a natural impulse 


‘Of the bees as an expression of the 


preventives as destroying all queen 
cells every eight days, giving ample 
ventilation and shade. One may cage 
the queen during this period but 
should leave her in the hive. The 
combination of comb honey production 
and no increase is the most difficult in 
beekeeping. If equipment is available, 
it may be well to make some increase 
where necessary but the swarm should 
be united with the parent colony after 
the swarming season is considered to 
be past for the season. Some prefer 
to let a swarm issue and then hive 
this swarm with the parent colony, 
killing one of the two queens. 


Methods of Handling Bees 


When increase is desirable, the 
Alexander plan is the simplest and 
consequently the safest and surest. 
When swarming is about at hand, re- 
move the colony from its stand. In its 
place put a hive body containing 
combs or frames of foundation. Re- 
move the center frame from the new 
hive and exchange it for a frame of 
brood from the old hive. Find the 
queen and place her on the comb in 
the new hive. Put on a queen ex- 
cluder and then the old hive. Be sure 
that no queen cells have been left in 
the new hive. In five days examine 
the old colony and if queen cells have 
been started, remove the old hive to 
a new location. Some prefer to intro- 
duce a laying queen, and, of course, 
the cells should be destroyed when the 
hive is moved to its new location. 

To get the most out of honey produc- 
tion, it is necessary to keep the colo- 
nies free from disease. They must be 
strong and vigorous at the beginning 


Most Miles 
Per Dollar 


on Country Roads 


Farmers want the extra mileage, traction, 
driving safety and added comfort Full-Size 
Balloons provide on clay roads, up muddy 
grades, through sandy stretches and over 
detours. 

Only Firestone builds Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loons—the extra process that makes light, 
strong, extremely flexible walis that yield to 
obstacles—avoiding road wear—giving longer 
mileage and lower car repairs. 

See nearest Firestone dealer. 
changeover is low—no matter the make of 
your Car. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





The cost of 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 6% kninkorong 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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E-B Newton Long- Life Wagons 


Many letters from owners tell of E-B Newton Wagons 
bought 20 years ago that are in good shape andstill inservice. 
In an E-B Newton Wagon you get the very best workman- 
ship and material—selected oak and Sichoen heavily ironed 
and braced, with every known improvement. They are light, 
easy running and famous for many years of hard service. 
Wheels track accurately on plumb spokes; rims are centered 
on hubs; the load is carried onall spokes. Wheels , gears, axles, 
skeins and box are all built unus to give sturdy 
service, That is why E-B Newton 

load” and have such a widespread season for quality. 
Be sure your next wagon is an E-B Newton. 

Get our free booklet describing E-B Newton Wagons. And remember— 
whatever farm machine you need you will find it in the E-B Quality Line. 
Emerson-Branti Implement Co. 
Business Founded 1852""°°""°"4T©9) ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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property lasts. 
painting now. 





Paint Saves Many a Dollar! 


ave yourself repair bills and property -depreciation by 


painting now—with good paint. 


Minnesota Paints 





If the surface is protected, the 
Prevent rot, rust and decay on your property by. 


-time tested 


—offer the most reliable, most durable, 
most economical property protection you 
can buy. Over half acentury‘of use has 
proved that. Made by the good old re- 


They cover more surface per gallon. 

House paint, floor paint, flat interior 
finish, oil stains, varnishes, enamels, 
mineral paints, automobile finishes,—a 


seed Oil—no “fillers” 









liable formula—zinc oxide, lead-carbon- 
ate and our own pure Minnesota Lin- 


See your nearest Minnesota Paint Dealer. 


helpful information about the proper paint for any paint job. 


1115 So. 3rd St, 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO. 


special paint for every job is included in 
the ‘‘Minnesota’”’ line. Write for valu- 


or substitutes. able booklet about painting. 


He can give you 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


pain table 















See the aiaiinsaiitiad 14 U.P. 


CUSHMAN 


Compact, Powerful, Smooth - running, 
Throttle-governed, Hopper-cooled, fewer § 
working parts retaining = the famous 


Cushman Qualitythat eres -. 
bl OVER 


real engine value. 
et readily accessible. 
01001016) 
CUSHMANS 


very engine complete 
with sub-base. 
catalog folder. 


Sizes 1% to 20 H. P. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 R. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FARM FENCE 


DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


rite us for 





Select from 89 styles of 
Farm, Pou! and Lawn 
Rpnces also Gates, Stee! osts, Barb @-@ 
Roofing. Del d Free ¢-¢-¢ 


pay “approval at F , 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 4... 
Savea third. Write for free Catalog 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
MORTON, ILLS. S 


feeding! 


Authorities recommend 2 eens Cake ial Special Pr eel 
Salt to each 100 pounds of dry 

always within reach of the mts Ae Colonial Special F neni ‘3 
Salt dissolves instantly—does not burden digestion. Will not 
sift out. Animals get enough without causing sore tongues. 
Makes hay more palatable; cuts fire danger. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Dept. 13 AKRON, O. 


The bags make 
Chicago Boston Buffalo Atianta Pittsburgh good toweling 





Special Farmers br, 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 











of the honey flow, which means tp, 
elimination of swarming if possible, 4 
good queen from good stock is essep. 
tial at all fimes. 

That the more improved methodg 
are capable of bringing increased pp 
turns is very clearly shown by the Te 
sults of the demonstration apiaries 
which have been conducted thruoyt 
the state during the past year. Pop 
1924 the average production for low, 
was 79 pounds per colony. The ave. 
age production of- the demonstration 
apiary colonies which were scattereq 
over the state was 154 pounds per coh. 
ony. This means that by the improveg 
methods of honey production it wag 
possible to secure $14.80 as the ip 
creased returns for each colony over 
the returns of the state average. 

The beekeeper who is to get the 
most out of his investment must study 
his local conditions carefully in order 
that he may know when each honey 
flow is to be expected. He must study 
his bees and know what to expect 
from them so that he can manipulate 
the colonies in order that they may 
have the maximum gathering popula 
tion at the time that the honey flow ig 
on. To be really successful with beeg 
one must study them continually and 
know their peculiarities in order to 
get the most out of them, 





Treating Sheep for Worms 


Either copper sulfate or nicoting 
sulfate may be used for treating sheep 
for stomach worms, advises D. S. Bell, 
of the Ohio station. In the copper sul 
fate treatment two ounces of freshly 
powdered blue crystals of copper suk 
fate are dissolved in one gallon of 
water. The doses of the copper sul 
fate treatment suitable for sheep of 
various sizes are as follows: 

Lambs three months old—Two-thirds 
fluid ounce. 

Lamb six months old—One and one 
third fluid ounce. 

Yearling sheep—Two fluid ounces. 

Sheep two years or over—Three 
fluid ounces. 

In the nicotine sulfate two teaspoons 
of 40 per cent nicotine sulfate (known 
commercially as Black Leaf 40) are 
thoroly mixed with one quart of wa 
ter. Doses are as follows: 

Lamb three months old—One fluid 
ounce. 

Lamb six months old—Two fluid 
ounces. 

Yearling sheep—Three fluid ounces. 

Sheep two years or over—Four fluid 
ounces. 

Sheep or lambs to be treated should 
be kept away from feed and water for 
eighteen hours before and six hours 
after treatment. The dose may be 
given either by the use_of a dosing 
syringe or a small mouther bottle. 
Sheep should be kept in a standing pO 
sition while being drenched. The 
head should not be raised’ higher that 
necessary. A satisfactory way to con- 
trol the sheep is to back it into a cor 
ner and straddle its neck. Ewes 
heavy-with lamb should not be treated 
unless absolutely necessary. 

When possible, it is best to feed 
and keep the sheep in a dry lot for 
three days after treatment. This 
should help control the spread of 
worms on pasture. 

The copper sulfate solution must be 
mixed up in a glass, wooden or earth 
enware container, as it will corrode 4 
metallic container. In either treat 
ment the solution should be mixed 
carefully and the dose measured a¢ 
curately to prevent over-dosing. 


Pottawattamie Farmer Gets 
Hog Bonus 


Henry Benson, of Underwood, low4 
marketed the first load of hogs from 
Pottawattamie county to receive the 
10 cents per hundredweight bonus 
paid by packers for hogs which were 
bred and fed in an accredited county 
free from tuberculosis. Pottawatt@ 
mie county was officially accredited 
on March 19 and the hogs were mar 
keted on March 27. The hogs wer 
of Spotted Poland China breeding. 
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What Thick Planting Does 
to Corn 
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(Continued from page 3) 

plants per hill, and the yield of ear 
corn per acre as an average of twenty 
years is only fifty-eight pounds less. 
Everything considered it would seem 
that on good rich corn land four or 
five stalks per hill will fill up the silo 
faster than any other rate of planting. 
Some people object that this thick 
planted corn is poor in grain. As a 
matter of fact in this Ohio experiment 
it was found that with one plant per 
pill, an average of only 107 pounds of 
ear corn was produced for each 100 
pounds of stover, which was exactly 
the same relationship as existed with 
five stalks per hill. The highest rela- 
tionship was with three stalks per hill, 
when 123 pounds of ear corn were pro- 
duced for each 100 pounds of stover. 
With four stalks per hill, 118 pounds 
of ear corn were produced for each 100 
The differences are 
go slight that it would seem that on 
good rich corn land it is worth while. 
to plant really thick for silage with- 
out any fear of harming the quality of 
silage except possible in the case of 
exceedingly hot, dry years. Judging 
from these Ohio experiments, we 
would say that it is perfectly all right 
on sixty-bushel corn land to piant five 
or even six kernels per hill for silage 
purposes. It would seem that there is 
scarcely any land in Iowa so poor that 
it is worth while to plant less than 
four kernels per hill for silage. It 
seems probable that the yield of silage 
in Iowa is fully 20 per cent less than 
it would be if silage corn were more 
commonly planted at the rate of four 
or five kernels per hill. 


Some of our Iowa readers may think 
that we are making a mistake in lay- 
ing so much emphasis on Ohio experi- 
ments. We would net do this except 
for the fact that we have very care- 
these Ohio experi- 
ments with five years of experiment- 
ing conducted by the Iowa Corn Grow- 
ers’ Association. These Iowa figures 
give almost exactly the same results 
as the Ohio figures, but inasmuch as 
the records have not been kept in such 
great detail, we have confined our at- 
tention to the Ohio experiment. 
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When the Cattle Go Out 
to Pasture 
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(Continued from page 8) 
The Fifth Prize Letter 


I have pastured: cattle on red clover, 
spring to fall, for four years, and have 
had no losses from bloat. Turning the 
€attle on the clover when there is no 
rain or dew present, and when they 
are full of dry feed, is essential to be- 
gin with. Then I have followed two 
Methods for the first ten days. First, 
leaving the cattle on the clover con- 
tinuously, and inspecting them daily 
at about the time the dew is off, and 
on rainy days several times. Second, 
bringing the cattle home at about 
clear in the morning, giving a fill of 
dry feed and turning out again when 
the dew is about gone. Results have 
Seemed to be fully as satisfactory 
from one method as from another. 
After ten days little fear of bloat need 
be had except on days where there is 
@ cold rain which causes the animals 
to seek shelter until really hungry, 
when they may go out and overeat and 
become bloated. 


have had animals bloat and have 
always brought them home and given 
them all the hay they cared for. They 
Seera to relish hay when in this condi- 
tion, and a fill of hay has always re- 
lieved any animals I have found bloat- 
ed. This is the only remedy I have 
ever attempted, and it has always 
been successful. 
My experience has led me to believe 
t in pasturing crops which cause 
bloat, one will find that much more 





often bloat occurs on rainy days than 
following heavy dews. I have had cat- 
tle bloat on rape on a rainy day when 
they had been in the patch for over 
three weeeks. I have seldom seen cat- 
tle bloat on red clover when they have 
had access to it for that length of time. 
Errett B. Calderwood, Scott County, 
Iowa. 





Feeding Steers on Pasture 


(Continued from page 6) 


meal and corn at present prices, the 
feeding of a pound to a pound and a 
half of oil meal per steer daily should 
prove profitable, particularly to cattle 
that are on a half-feed or more of 
grain. Oil meal saves corn on pasture, 
especially during the dry pasture sea- 
son of late summer. Feeders who will 
have barley in the late summer can 
make good use of it as a corn substi- 
tute in the steer rations. In some steer 
feeding trials barley has shown a value 
equal to corn for fattening cattle and 
in all of them barley has not been far 
behind corn as a producer of beef. 











It is possible that the present high 
price of corn will influence many feed- 
ers. to graze their cattle thruout the 
summer with little or no grain, in an 





effort to produce the cheapest possible 
gains. This situation should be care- 
fully watched by feeders who have cat- 
tle that are now in fairly good flesh 
and that can be finished for midsum- 
mer markets. It is quite likely that 
the best course for these feeders is to 
finish such cattle early by feeding 
them a liberal grain ration, thus mar- 
keting them ahead of the run of grass- 
fed cattle which will reach the market 
in the late summer and fall. 





Poor Winter Wheat 


Present indications are that the win- 
ter wheat crop in the United States 
will be about 20 per cent less than a 
year ago. In Kansas and Nebraska 
the situation seems to be especially 


bad and a large acreage of abandoned 
winter wheat has already been put into 
oats and some of it is now being 
plowed for corn. Winter wheat prices, 
of course, depend more on the situa- 
tion in the world at large than on the 
size of the crop in the United States. 
It would seem, however, that a reduc- 
tion of one hundred million bushels in 
the United States crop of wheat would 
have at least some influence in hold- 
ing up prices of new crop wheat. 





Feeding Potatoes to Hogs 

Hogs can make very little use of 
surplus potatoes except in cooked 
form, according to the results of feed- 
ing tests conducted at the South Da- 
kota station. Pigs weighing about 140 
pounds at the start were fed for about 
two months on various combinations 
of corn, tankage and potatoes. On 
corn and raw potatoes the pigs gained 
only two-fifths of a pound per pig 
daily, while the addition of tankage to 
a corn and raw potatoes diet increased 
the gains to only two-thirds of a 
pound. On corn, tankage and cooked 
potatoes, however, the pigs thrived 
much better, making gains of one and, 
two-thirds pounds daily. This, how- 
ever, was not equal to the gains of 2.1 
pounds made on corn and tankage. 

The raw potatoes were not palatable 
to the pigs and they would not con- 
sume large quantities of the tubers. 
Cooked potatoes were palatable, but 
were, of course, less convenient to 
feed than grain. The experiment sug- 
gests that potatoes can be used for 
feeding to hogs only when there is a 
large surplus of unmarketable pota- 
toes and when grain is high in price. 





Giant Shingles are ideal 
for new construction al- 
though specially adapted 
for reroofing. 
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Not Just a Roof—a Lasting Protection 


Any roof will 
house—for a while. 
lasting protection. 


Protection against leaks — 
against heat in summer and cold 
in winter — against fire! Thou- 
sands of other home owners want 
this protection—and are reroof- 
ing with Barrett Giant Shingles. 


Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 
(Green Red Bilue-Black) . 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 






In Canada: 





Tough, extra-thick, and extra 
large (12” x 14’), these shingles 
will wear and wear. No leaks—so 
they never need repairing. No 
rot, no rust, no fading—so they 
never need any “upkeep” (paint- 
ing, etc.) And they’re absolutely 
fire-safe—flying sparks and em- 
bers can’t set your house on fire. 


Easy to lay! | 
can be put on right over your 
present roof. This saves you the 


ROOFINGS 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 


nee your 
ut you want 


line. 


Barrett Giants 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 
Enclosed is 10 cents, for which please send me copy 
of “Better Homes from Old Houses,” which shows 
all the familiar types of old-style houses with prac- 
tical suggestions for remodeling them. 
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expense of ripping off the old 
shingles, and gives you a double- 
thick roof. 


And attractive! Their thick- 
ness gives an attractive shadow 
Soft red, moss-green, or 
shadowy blue-black—their slate- 
surface is permanent and fadeless. 


See the nearest Barrett dealer. 
Ask to see Barrett Giant Shingles 
and other Barrett Roofings. 


This Book Tells How to 
Make Old Houses Attractive 


“Better Homes from Old 
Houses” gives practical altera- 
tion suggestions for making old 
houses more attractive, 
comfortable and worth more 
money. Send for it—today! 
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Growing Some Favorite Flowers 


VEN tho your garden be small you 

will want to try some of the lovely 
new flowers in addition to the old fa- 
vorites, for the new and unusual gives 
an added zest to gardening and makes 
you feel when blossom time comes that 
you have made some real discoveries. 
Incidentally, a new flower may become 
a favorite. That is what happened sev- 
eral years ago when I set out to get 
acquainted with annuals, in particular, 
that I didn’t know and so ordered 
seeds of nearly thirty new flowers or 
new varities of old flowers. Out of 
this motley collection of that first 
year’s experimenting have come some 
real favorites. 

Some of these I want to tell you 
about here as well as recall some of 
the dependable ones that combine so 
prettily in bouquets of cut flowers for 
the house thruout the summer and fall. 
In a later article I shall tell you about 
some lovely combinations for summer 
bouquets, but I just want you now, 
while you are planting the flower 
seeds, to be sure to include either an- 
nual baby’s breath or stevia serrata, 
Aor with a few sprays of these you can 
put the gaudiest and gayest colored 
flowers together to make__ bouquets 
that are altogether pleasing. 

An old-fashioned rule, but a very 
good one still, is to plant flowers when 
the maples begin to send out new 
Jeaves. Some of us watch the grape- 
vines and when the grape buds begin 
to swell and show pink we get out our 
flower seeds and proceed to the gar- 
den. In lowa these well known signs 
usually appear about the first of May, 
but this year the season is set forward. 
Right now (nearly two weeks before 
the first of May) the weather is so 
warm that many people have already 
sown their flower seeds, but a few of 
us are holding off with the more ten- 
der of the annuals. With the ex- 
ception of poppies, sweet peas, petu- 
nias, corn flowers, stocks or giliflow- 
ers, four o’clocks and verbenas, most 
flowers require a warm soil and moist- 
ure for germination. Those mentioned 
above thrive well in the cool weather 
and are better planted late in the fall 
so that they can get the earliest possi- 
ble start. Verbenas take a long time 
to start so that altho planted early 
they do not appear much before those 
things planted later in the spring. If 
the ground does not have to be worked 
over in the fall, verbenas will self-sow 
and perpetuate themselves from year 
to year. I have found that they work 
very nicely in with early blooming 
bulbs such as tulips and hyacinths 
and daffodils as well as the tiny- 
flowered sorts such as grape hyacinths 
and scillia. The little verbena plants 
are just getting a good start when the 
last of the bulbs have withered. Ver- 
benas are to be had now in lovely col- 
ors that rival the hardy phlox. Altho 
it is now too late to plant seed for this 
year, it is possible to get plants which 
are usually shown along with the early 
tomato plants and are not more ex- 
pensive. In planting or thinning al- 
low at least a foot between plants for 
they will make a fine, bushy growth 
when allowed this amount of room. 

You will want larkspur, of course. 
Altho I am partial to the hardy variety 
known as delphinium, I would certain- 
ly not do without this fine old annual 
altogether, for no mixed bouquet of 
flowers is complete without it. The 
brilliant dark blue will always be a fa- 
vorite but it has a new cousin—or bet- 
ter, a set of cousins—in the vari-col- 
ored stock-flower larkspurs. There is 
one very lovely one that combines a 
strong gentian blue with reddish pur- 
ple, two sets of petals in these colors, 


a daring thing to do, but it is really 
beautiful. Annual baby’s ‘breath, list- 
ed in the catalogs as gypsophila ele- 
gans, is a good flower to plant next to 
the larkspurs for blue and white, and 
most of the larkspurs appear in shades 
or tones of blue, is a favorite color 
combination and one that we never 
tire of, whether in skies or flowers. 
Once started, larkspur as well as 
baby’s breath, perpetuates from year 
to year. The leaves of these two flow- 
ers, one a gray 
green and the oth- 
er a dark strong 
green, contrast 
with a pleasant ef- 
fect. 
Before I leave 
the subject of lark- 
spurs, I want to 
urge you to try 
some of the peren- 
nial variety known 
as the Chinese del- 
phinium. In _ the 
seed catalogs you 
will find it listed 
as Chinese, in. blue 
and white. I do not 
care for thé white 
nearly so much as 
the blue, which ap- 
pears in the most 
brilliant shades im- 
aginable, some- 
times with 
splotches of red- 
dish-purpie. This is 
different from the 
other hardy lark- 
spurs in that it 


the plants to three or four. inches 
apart. Or if you want a thickly 
massed effect early in the season al- 
low them to stand closer together than 
this. 

Most flowers require a rich soil 
which has been carefully worked so as 
to be almost pulverized. This is very 
important where fine seed is sown. 
Otherwise the mortality from seeds 
getting buried too deeply to~- come to 
light will be terrible. The best meth- 
od to follow with 
tiny seeds such as 
petunias and pap- 
pier is to sow on 
top of the ground 
and press in firmly 
with a board. 

Snapdragons are 
among the loveli- 
est of annuals, but 
they are likely to 
be discouraging un- 
less you give them 
the particular treat- 
ment that they 
like. They must be 
planted early in a 
rich loose soil and 
they want plenty 
of room. As soon 
as the little plants 
have reached the 
third or fourth set 
of leaves they 
should be thinned 
to stand at least 
ten inches apart 
and the tall spikes 
will need staking 
for they are heavy 








blooms the first 
year after sowing. 
Seed planted in the 
spring will begin to 
blossom early in 
August and cut 
back may even’ bloom as much as 
twice more before frost. 

Poppies are such graceful and eas- 
ily grown flowers, but they must get 
an early start as has been mentioned 
before. In fact, poppies may be sown 
broadcast over a light snow in early 
March and as the snow disappears it 
carries them to just the right depth. 
The best advance’ on sowing this seed 
is to sow fairly thick and thin when 
the second set of leaves make their 
appearance. California poppies are 
usually sown later, the first of May is 
not too late, altho if the weather con- 
tinues warm they may be sown in 
April. And here is another flower 
combination: California poppies and 
grass pinks in pink and white. Sow 
the seed together broadcast and thin 


Among Lovely 


Background 
There Is None More Satisfactory 
Than the Hollyhock. 


when weighted 
with bloom. The 
plants will con- 
tinue to bloom un- 
til killed by frost 
if the flowers are 
kept cut. Such lovely colors ap- 
pear in the new giant snapdragons, 
salmon, rich red, orchid and yellow. 
Children, in particular, like these flow- 
ers for they can pinch them and the 
sassy flowers will actually snap at 
them to their enjoyment. 

Lupixes should be planted at this 
time. They have distinctive leaves 
and beautiful blue and white flowers 
that appear on long stalks. They like 
a little lime in their soil food and 
given it will often grow to a height of 
two feet or more, making an excellent 
background for such things as petu- 
nias, corn flowers or the poppies-pinks 
mixture mentioned above. 

One of the flowers most enjoyed in 
my garden last year was Nicotiana be- 
cause it came out at night, wafting its 


Flowers 


There Is a Lovely New Yellow Cosmos That Is Bound to Grow in. 
® Popularity 


fragrance over the whole garden ang 
yard, its stiff white flowers forming 
a mass of white in the darkness, [ft 
had a real competitor in the evening. 


“ scented stock (matthiola bicornis) jp 


the opposite corner of the garden, 
This rather unlovely little flower 
closes up tight during the day but at 
night opens up a whole volume of 
spicy fragrance. Whichever way the 
wind blew there was fragrance of one 
or the other, often decidedly noticeg 
ble indoors. 

It gives a decidedly finished look to 
a flower bed or a massing of flowers 
in the garden if you plant an edging of 
sweet alyssum. It is such an obliging 
little plant, thriving under any con 
ditions almost and furnishing a masg 
of bloom until frosts shrivel it. I tried 
alternating groups of pansies and 
sweet alyssum along my garden path 
one year and liked the effect very 
much, 

The old zinnias of our grandmothers’ 
time were lovely and we still grow 
them, but have you seen the big dah- | 
lia-flowered ones? They grew easily 
to a height of four feet for me last 
year, with immense blooms four and 
five inches across. A deep crimson 
and a salmony pink were favorites. A 
lavender was lovely as it first came 
out, but it faded in the sun quickly to 
a dirty white. 

A flower that gained special favor 
with me last year was the chrysanthe 
mum flowered sunflower. Planted in 
a double row for a barrier between 
flower and vegetable garden, it served 
the purpose well and such majestic 
flowers I never saw! One immense 
flower actually measured nine inches 
across. If there had been a flower 
show anywhere near I would have 


. taken it for it was certainly a showy 


thing, 

If you are partial to blue flowers, as 
many of us are,-you will learn to love 
these: Asperula, a dainty turquoise 
blue; love-in-a-mist (nigella, and the 
variety Miss Jekyll is the loveliest); 
and the blue lace flower. The latter 
makes a very slow growth in the be 
ginning and so must be started early. 
These are prettiest when.massed rath- 
er than planted in rows. 

For winter bouquets there are the 
everlastings, the straw flowers (heli- 
chrysum) and statices. The latter are 
sometimes called sea pinks, tho varie 
ties of it produce lovely clusters of 
rich lemon-yellow and blue flowers as 
well as pink. Statice does well in a 
soil that is rich in lime. They should 
be planted early in the season for they 
are slow to start. Put into the ground 
at once, they will make a showing by 
the first week in June. 





Glass coasters under the kitchen 
table legs will prevent dents in the 
linoleum. These little glass feet can 
be secured at the ten cent store, and 
besides preventing marks on the floor 
also make it easier to move furniture 
about. 





A HANGING BOOK-SHELF 


For a book-shelf in the boy’s room try 
this one, which is easily made and is hung 
by stout cords fastened to the picture 
molding. Instruct the family carpenter to 
measure up a board six inches wide and 
two feet long with side boards measuring 
6x6 inches nailed firmly at either end of 
the two feet. Holes are bored in these 
ends thru which clothesline rope is knot- 
ted. Both shelf and cord are stained with 
walnut stain. 





Round holders for hot dishes and for 
use about the stove are better than square 
ones, as there are no corners to be folded 
over and in the way. A safety pin makes” 
a very good hanger and is easily removed 
for laundering. 
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3 ae “Oh, Lord God, why hast thou led us | the people to take for themselves what 
across the Jordan, only to let us fall be- | they found in the city of Ai. 
fore our enemies? -What shall I say, O Then they marched on over the moun- 
Lord, now that the men of Israel have | tains, until they came to the city of 
been beaten and driven away?” Shechem, in the middle of the land of 
From *‘Hurlbut’s of ae eV be So esate Ce. Publishers And God said to Joshua: Canaan. The people of the land were so 
- vs ‘Israel has sinned. They have dis- | filled with fear that none of them resist- 
obeyed my words, and have broken their | ed the march of the Israelites. Near She- 
, STORY THIRTY-SEVEN promise. ‘They have taken the treasure | chem are the two mountains, Ebal on the 
that belongs to me, and have kept it. north, and Gerizim on the south. Between 
THE STORY OF A WEDGE OF GOLD And that is the reason why I have left | these is a great hollow place, like a vast 
them to suffer from their enemies. My | bowl. There Joshua gathered all the 
Joshua 7:1 to 8:85 - curse shall rest on the people until they | people of Israel, with their wives and 
bring back that which is stolen, and | their children. 
HILE the Israelites at God’s word , tain-country. On one of the hills above | punish the man who robbed me.” And In the midst of this place they built an 
were destroying the city of Jeri- | the plain stood a little city called Ai. | God told Joshua how to find the man | altar of unhewn stones heaped up, for 
den and cho, there was one man who disobeyed | Joshua did not think it needful for all | who had done this evil thing. they had left the Tabernacle and the 
forming God’s command. A man named Achan, | the army to go and take Ai, because it The next morning, very early, Joshua | brazen altar standing in the camp at 
ess. It of the tribe of Judah, saw in one house | was a small place. So he sent a small | called all the tribes of Israel to come | Gilgal, by Jordan. On this new altar they 
Veni a beautiful garment that had come from | army of three thousand men. But the | before him. When the tribe of Judah | gave offerings to the Lord and worshiped. 
bbe Babylon, and a wedge-shaped piece of | men of Ai came out against them, and | came near, God showed to Joshua that Then before all the people Joshua read 
rnis) ip gold and some silver. He looked at it, | killed a number of them, and drove them | this was the tribe. Then as the divisions | the law which Moses had written. And 
garden, jonged to have it for his own, took it se- | away, so that they failed to take the | of Judah came by, God pointed out one | all the people, with their wives, and even 
flower cretly to his tent, and hid it. He thought | city. division; and in that division one family, | the little children, listened to the law of 
but at that no one had seen him do this thing. And when the rest of the people heard | and in that family one household, and | the Lord. Half of the tribes stood on the 
But God saw it all; and Achan’s robbery | of this defeat they were filled with fear. | in that household one man. Achan was slope of Mount Ebal on the north, and 
ume of of God, to whom everything belonged that | Joshua was alarmed, not because he was | singled out as the man who had robbed ! these, as Joshua read the words of warn- 
Way the was in Jericho, brought great trouble to | afraid of the Canaanites, but because he | God. | ing which God had given to those who 
. of one Israel. knew that God was not with the men And Joshua said to Achan, “My son, should disobey, all answered with one 
notic From Jericho, there was a road up the | who went against Ai. And Joshua fell | give honor to the Lord God, and confess } voice, “Amen.” And the other half of 
Ce ravines and valleys leading to the *moun- | on his face before the Lord, and said: your sin to him; and tell me now what | the tribes stood on the slope of Mount 
you have done. Do not try to hide it | Gerizim on the south; and as Joshua read 
look to from me.” God’s words of blessing to those who 
flowers O F h - D And Achan said, “I have sinned against | should obey the law, these answered 
j 7 the Lord. I saw in Jericho a garment | “Amen.” 
sing ur as zon epartment from Babylon, and a wedge of gold, and When they had done all this, and thus 
ONging some pieces of silver, and I hid them in | given the land to the Lord and pledged 
ly Con my tent.’’ Then Joshua sent messengers, | themselves to serve God, they marched 
a mass who ran to the tent of Achan, and found | again down the mountains, past the 
I tried the hidden things, and brought them out | smouldering ruins of Ai, past the heap of 
i. before all the people. stones that covered Achan, and past the 
es and Then, because Achan’s crime had | broken walls of Jericho, back to the camp 
n path harmed all the people, and because his | at Gilgal beside the river. 
t very children were with him in the crime, they 
took them all, Achan, and his sons and 
heal his daughters, and the treasure that had FOR A QUICK VINE 
others been stolen, and even his sheep and his The Madeira vine Is one of the fastest 
| grow oxen. and his tent, and all that was in it. | growers that I ever planted. It grows 
ig dah- And the people threw stones upon them | from tubers which can be set in the 
easily until all were dead; then they burned | ground just as early as the ground is 
1 their bodies and all the things in the | warm. The foliage is thick and waxy and 
le last tent. And over the ashes they piled up | never seems to be troubled with insects. 
ir and a heap of stones, so that all who saw it | Having sleek-surfaced leaves, the dust 
rimson would remember what came to <Achan | does not adhere, and so it is at all times 
es, A for his sin. a clean appearing vine. The white flow- 
| = Thus did God show to His people how | ers which begin to make their appearance 
pee. careful they must be to obey His com- | in late August have a delightful fragrance 
Kly to mands, if they would have God with them. | even tho they are not particularly pretty 
After this, Joshua sent another army, | to look at. The tubers multiply at @ 
favor larger than before, against Ai. And they | great rate and are taken up in the fall 
th took the city, and destroyed it, as they | and given the same sort of storage as 
aa mi had destroyed Jericho. But God allowed | potatoes. 
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g by Or, the absolute protection and safety afforded by 
SUN-RED EDGE SCREEN CLOTH? 
— No insect can get through its uniform weave and square mesh. It 
: 2 safeguards your health; lets you sleep, eat, live in comfort. 
ca * : 
and SUN-RED EDGE SCREEN CLOTH gives long years of service. You 
loor can use the same screens year after year without repairs; save your- 
cage _ self the expense of annual renewal. 
From every angle of health, safety, comfort and economy it will pay 
yon to investigate and buy Sun-Red Edge Screen Cloth. Look for the 
notched red margin. It is the guarantee of its quality, sustained 
on through 31 years. 
) tr 
nung we 3 Ask your dealer about it today. And write to us for the new free 
oy je booklet—“Helpful Hints on Proper Screening.’ 
and NIGHTGOWN bh MADE INA an maga Pg? ee. | ee 5 
: yards of» -inc material wi ree e 
fing aS; SE REYNOLDS WIRE CO., DIXON, ILLINOIS 
of the nightgown. Tucks each side of — of Black Painted, Electro- Galvanized 
hese center-front and center-back. Join side These patterns are guaranteed to fit Makers Co; B . Cloth 
not- se2ms and sew together; then sew shoul- | perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c and Copper-Bronze Screen Clo 
with der seams together as shown in Figure 2. | each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
In Figure-$ the nightgown is completed | size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
ready for the trimming. The deep V- | sign your name and address. A _ big 
for shaped neck is finished with a gathered } fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
: Tuffle that is mitered at center-front and | late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
lare center-back. A straight band finishes | sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by — 
ided the deep armholes. Even the amateur | 1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
kes * Sewer could make this nightgown with | Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
ved the aid of these sketches. Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
Pattern No. 2405 comes in sizes 16 | for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
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SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 


¢Make it a‘fancy” treat 


in only 20 seconds extra 




























Do you know what wonderful, new goodness raisins 
add to old, familiar rice pudding? With no extra 
work, the rich fruitiness of raisins makes it a real 
feast-day dessert—one that puts a new sparkle in 
their eyes all around the table. After all, what is rice 
pudding without raisins? 


And Raisin Rice Pudding is most inexpensive! It 
you make it from left-over cooked rice, that is an 
economy. If you use uncooked rice, no egg is needed 
and that is an economy again. 


Many time-saving recipes for raisin dishes are 
given in the folder, ‘‘Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like.” Use the coupon to send for it —also the new 
46 page book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 

Raisin Rice Pudding:—Wash % cup rice and mix with 4 cups milk, 4% 
teaspoon salt, 14 cup sugar and 1 cup raisins. Bake in very slow oven until 


thick, stirring two or three times. (With cooked rice, use 134 cups rice, 
2 cups milk, 2 beaten eggs with salt, sugar and raisins as given above.) 


The New 
“Market Day 
Special!” 


Plump, tender seedless raisins 
grown in the famous San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys of 
California now come in this new 
money-saving package. Ask 
your grocer for it today. Av, 









































Grown and packedeby 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
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A co-operative association of 16,500 individual growers 
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- Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California “I 
FREE chic oalnable folder, I Dept. B-4805, Fresno, California I 
“Skort Cuts to fen | Please send me free of charge, as indicated by crosses: 
Reaily Like’”’—and alto the O The folder, *‘Short Cuts to Food Men Really Like.” | 
new 4 page book, “Recipes l O The 46 page book, *‘ Recipes with Raisins. "’ 
with Ratsins.” Just fill out { Name . I 
this coupon and mail it © NAME------ereeeeeececeeeeeeceeeeeeres eset eee eeeeees 
today, oe TE Se ne re re a ST ee ee SR aa | 






























Your Yardstick ; 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe, Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


They tell of the new and ° 





Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them help you save. 
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Our Sabbath School 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 








Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! -j}. 
Lessons are as they were made originally. by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may ocra- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 








‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ¢ 





Philip and the Ethiopian 
Treasurer 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 10, 1925. Acts, 8:26-39.) 


“But the angel of the Lord spake 
unto .Philip, saying, Arise, and go to- 
ward the south, unto the way that go- 
eth down from Jerusdlem unto Gaza: 
the same is desert. (27) And he arose 
and went: and behold, a man of Ethio- 
pia, a eunuch of great authority under 
Candace, queen of Ethiopians, who was 
over all her treasure, who had come 
to Jerusalem to worship; (28) and he 
was returning and sitting in his cha- 
riot, and was reading the prophet Isa- 
iah. (29) And the Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and join thyself unto 
this chariot. (30) And Philip ran to 
him, and heard him reading Isaiah the 
prophet, and said, Understandest thou 
what thou readest? (31) And he said, 
How can I, except someone shall guide 
me? And he besought Philip to come 
up and sit with him. (32) Now the 
passage of the scripture which he was 
reading was this: 


“He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter: 

And as a lamb before his shearer 
is dumb, 

So he openeth not his mouth: 

“(33) In his humiliation his judg- 
ment was taken away: 

His generation who shall declare? 

For his life is taken from the earth, | 


“(34) And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom 
speaketh the prophet this? of himself, 
or of some other? (35) And Philip 
opened his mouth, and beginning from 
this scripture, preached unto him 
Jesus. (36) And as they went on their 
way, they came unto a certain water; 
and the eunuch saith, behold, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized? (38) And he commanded the 
chariot to stand still: and they both 
went down into the water, both Philip 
and the eunuch; and he _ baptized 
him. (39) And when they came up out 
of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip; and the eunuch 
saw him no‘more, for he went on his 


| way rejoicing.” 





Far up the Nile in southern Egypt 
lies the ancient Ethiopia, called in the 
Old Testament, Cush. Its civilization 
was essentially Egyptian, and at one 
time it became so powerful as to con- 
quer Egypt for the time being, two of 
the Egyptian dynasties having been 
Ethiopian. Its queens were uniformly 
called Candace, as the Egyptian kings 
were called Pharaoh. Its state officers 
were called after the manner of the 
Egyptians “eunuchs,” the term having 
become, as a result of the influence of 
emasculated persons in eastern har- 
ems, the recognized title of state of- 
ficers. 

The dispersion of the ten tribes 
thru Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, the 
control of Palestine for a long period 
by Greek kings, and subsequently by 
the Romans, and, as a result, the open- 
ing of lines of communication, travel 
and trade, had carried the knowledge 
of the true God from Jerusalem to all 
known nations. And hence it is not 
surprising that in far-off Ethiopia 
there were found those who, having 
lost faith in heathenism, should be- 
lieve in the one God of the Jews. A 
great center of learning had been es- 
tablished at Alexandria, where, under 
the auspices of the Greek kings, the 
Bible had been translated imto the 
Greek language, and was known as the 


Septuagint, or the Greek version of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It is not, 
therefore, at all surprising that even in 
far-off Ethiopia, a high official, a treag. 
urer, in fact, should travel in state to 
Jerusalem for the express purpose of 
worshiping, and not merely to worship 
Jehovah, or the God of the Jews, but 
for the study of this religion which 
commended itself to his reason and 
conscience. It is the less surprising 
because from the days of Jeremiah, 
there was a Jewish settlement in 
southern Egypt, with a temple, the 
ruins of which were uncovered not 
many years ago, a model of the temple 
at Jerusalem. This man was now re 
turning, sitting in his chariot, doubt- 
less drawn by camels, surrounded by 
dark-skinned Ethiopian attendants clad 
in royal livery, reading in the Greek 
language that portion of the Jewish 
Scriptures known to us as the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, which has in all ages at- 
tracted the poet, philosopher and the 
devout worshiper. We can readily un- 
derstand how deeply the attention of 
the Ethiopian treasurer would be fixed 
on this bdok as he read the opening 
chapter of Emmanuel, “God with us”’— 
of the virgin-born—as he wondered 
what was meant by the phrase, “God’s 
servant,” so often recurring, and ap- 
piied sometimes to the Jewish people 
as a whole, sometimes to the pious 
people among the Jews, and finally to 
Emmanuel, who was to be the crown 
and glory of the Jewish civilization. 
He was reading the passage in the fif- 
ty-third chapter, which has attracted 
the attention of all earnest and devout 
thinkers from that day to this: 


“He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; 
. And as a lamb before his-shearer 
is dumb, 
So he opened not his mouth: 


“In his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away: 

His generation who shall declare? 

For his life’is taken from the earth.” 


The meaning which the authors of 
the Septuagine attempt to convey is, 
without doubt, the following: In His 
humiliation, occasioned by His ene 
mies, the judgment which impended 
over Him was set aside by God, but 
that, with respect to His generation— 
that is, His contemporaries—no one 
can absolutely describe their iniquity, 
for they slew Him (or because they 
slew Him). 

As he pondered deeply on_ these 
words, a stranger of Jewish features, 
dress and accent, evidently came to 
meet him with the air of a man who 
had some important message to con- 
vey. “And Philip ran to him, and heard 
him reading Isaiah the prophet (aloud, 
as is the Oriental custom), and said, 
Understandest thou what thou read- 
est?” A very remarkable methcd of 
addressing a man of exalted station. 
Great must have been his interest and 
perplexity as to the meaning, when he 
exclaimed: “How can I, except some 
one shall guide me?’ Struck by the 
bearing and manner of Philip, he in- 
vited him to come and sit with him in 
his chariot, and put to him this ques- 
tion: In this passage is the prophet 
describing himself, his own humilia- 
tion and deliverance, together with the 
unspeakable iniquity of his generation, 
or is he describing the experience of 
some other man? 

It is not unlikely that on his recent 
visit to Jerusalem, he had heard about 
Jesus, and had known that the Jews 
had hitherto applied this passage t0 
their expected Messiah, but were now 
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prophet Isaiah himself or to some of 
his contemporaries. Then Philip, we 
are told, “opened his mouth, and, be- 
ginning from this Scripture, preached 
unto him Jesus.” He began, but did 
pot end with this passage, and we can 
well understand what his teaching 
would be. Assuming as a foundation 
doctrine the existence of the Supreme 
God, to whom all men owe allegiance, 
and in whom the treasurer evidently 
believed, he would proceed to show 
that this God had revealed himself 
thru Moses and the prophets, that the 
Jews had ever longed for a Redeemer 
who, being truly a man, was as truly 
God, and who fulfilled in His life the 
glowing prophecies of this book of 
Isaiah and all other Hebrew prophets. 
He would no doubt go further and 
point out that Jesus of Nazareth in His 
teachings went down to the very foun- 
dations of truth, that His life was 
without flaw; would tell of His mira- 
cles of healing and blessing, of His re- 
jection and death on-the cross, of the 
convincing proofs of His resurrection, 
and of the wonderful outpouring of the 
Spirit for several years past at Jerusa- 
lem. He would not fail to tell of the 
necessity of baptism and the holy life, 
nor would he fail to tell that this sal- 
vation was not limited to the Jews at 
home or abroad, but, as Solomon in 
his dedication of the temple, as Isaiah, 
Joel and Daniel had foretold, it was to 
reach out to all nations, tribes, and 
races of men everywhere. 


And as the two rode along in all the 
trappings of state, engaged in discuss- 
ing the highest of all themes, they 
came to a certain water, always a de- 
light to men who travel thru desert 
lands, and the treasurer exclaimed: 
“Behold, here is water; what doth 
hinder me to be baptized?” (There 
are two roads to Gaza to this day. One 
passes thru a cultivated country, the 
other thru a desert. It was this desert 
road which Philip was directed to take, 
a road but little frequented by travel- 
ers except those who had sufficient 
forces, as had the eunuch, to protect 
them.) Peter afterwards hesitated to 
receive into the church a Roman of- 
ficer. His Jewish prejudices prevent- 
ed him, except when in a state of spir- 
itual exaltation, from comprehending 
the extreme length and breadth of the 
Gospel. Philip, the Hellenist, or Greek 
Christian, free from these narrow 
prejudices, did not hesitate a moment. 
(There is some doubt about the genu- 
ineness of the thirty-seventh verse, 
hence I have not quoted it, and it is 
not included in the revised version. It 
may safely be assumed, however, that 
Philip required faith, and that the offi- 
cer professed faith in the Savior whom 
Philip preached. Otherwise, the bap- 
tism would be meaningless.) And then 
and there was held the first baptismal 
service by which a stranger, probably 
a colored man, was received into the 
Christian church. 

Philip came suddenly, by reason of 
the outward direction of a messenger 
or angel, and by the inward guidance 
of the spirit of God. He was as sud- 
denly caught away, and the impression 
left upon the mind of the colored trea- 
surer, as he journeyed homeward in all 
the pomp of state, was that a messen- 
ger from God Himself had appeared 
to give him light and direction in the 
hour when he needed it most. 


Philip next appears at Azotus, the 
ancient Ashnod, and travels thru the 
Philistine country to the new Roman 
city, Caesarea, called after Caesar. 
Here we find him twenty-five years 
alterwards, with four grown-up daugh- 
ters who were prophetesses. (Acts, 
21: 8-9.) 

Ve have here another illustration of 
the progressive character of the Dé 
Vine revelation of the Gospel to the 
Nations of the world: First to the 
Jews (beginning at Jerusalem); then 
to the Samaritans, using as instructor 
the Hellenist, or Greek Jew, broader 
Minded because of travel and the 
broader Greek culture; then to the 
Stranger from the foreign land, who 


believed inj Israel’s God and had taken 


a long journey to worship Him in Je- 
rusalem; and finally it reaches out to 
the Gentile, but first to those who, like 
Cornelius and other officers of the 
Roman government, believed in the 
unity of God, in Jehovah as supreme, 
and then, as at Derbe and Listra, to 
the uncultured heathen. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From » book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
Genie 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























How Sammy Jay Was Found Out 


Sammy Jay was very busy, very busy, 
indeed. When anyone happened that 
way, Sammy Jay pretended to be doing 
nothing at all, for Sammy Jay thought 
himself a very fine gentleman. He was 
very proud of his handsome blue coat 
with white trimmings, and his high cap, 
and he would sit on a fence post and 
make fun of Johnny Chuck, working at 
a new door for his snug little home in 
the Green Meadows, and of Striped Chip- 
munk, storing up heaps of corn and nuts 
for the winter, for most of the’ time 
Sammy Jay was an idle fellow. And 
when Sammy Jay happened to be busy, 
he was pretty sure to be doing something 
he ought not to do, for idle people al- 
most always get into mischief. 

Sammy Jay was in mischief now, and 
that is the reason he pretended to be 
doing nothing when he thought anyone 
was looking. 

Old Mother West Wind had come down 
from her home behind the Purple Hills 
very early that morning. Indeed, jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun had hardly gotten 
out of bed when she crossed the Green 
Meadows on her way to help the big 
ships across the ocean. Old Mother West 
Wind’s eyes were sharp, and she saw 
Sammy Jay before Sammy saw her. 

“Now what can Sammy Jay be so busy 
about, and why is he so very, very quiet?” 
thought Old Mother West Wind. “He 
must be up to some mischief.” 

So when she opened her big bag and 
turned out all her Merry Little Breezes 
to play on the Green Meadows, she sent 
one of them to see what Sammy Jay was 
doing in the old chestnut tree. The Mer- 
ry Little Breeze danced along over the 
tree tops just as if he hadn’t a thought 
in all the world but to wake up all the 
little leaves and set them to dancing, 
too, and Sammy Jay, watching Old Moth- 
er West Wind and the other Merry Little 
Sreezes, didn’t see this Merry Little 
Breeze at all. 

Pretty soon it danced back to Old 
Mother West Wind and whispered in 
her ear: ‘‘Sammy Jay is stealing the nuts 
Happy Jack Squirrel had hidden in the 
hollow of the old chestnut tree, and is 
hiding them for himself in the’ tumble- 
down nest that Blacky the Crow built 
in the Great Pine last year.” 

“Aha!” said Old Mother West Wind. 
And then she went on across the Green 
Meadows. 

“Good morning, Old Mother West 
Wind,” said Sammy Jay, as she passed 
the fence post where he was sitting. 

“Good morning, Sammy Jay,’ said Old 
Mother West Wind. . ‘‘What brings you 
out so early in the morning?” 

‘I’m out for my health, Old Mother 
West Wind,” said Sammy Jay, politely. 
“The doctor has* ordered me to take a 
bath in the dew just at sunrise every 
morning.”’ 

Old Mother West Wind said nothing, 
but went on her way across the Green 
Meadows to blow the ships across the 
ocean. When she had passed. Sammy 
Jay hurried to take the last of Happy 
Jack’s nuts to the old nest in the Great 
Pine. 

Poor Happy Jack! Soon he came 
dancing along with another nut to put 
in the hollow of the old chestnut tree. 
When he peeped in and saw that all his 
big store of nuts had disappeared, he 
couldn’t believe his own eyes. He put 
in one paw and felt all around, but not 
a nut could he feel. Then he climbed 
in and sure enough, the hollow was en- 
tirely empty. 

(Concluded next week) 





SUMMER BOQUETS 


A favorite summer boquet includes del- 
phinium belladonna and gypsophila panic- 
ulata or perennial baby’s wreath. Another 
lovely combination possible in June is 
aguilegia chrysantha (yellow columbine) 
and delphinium belladonna, or the darker 
variety, bellamosum. But the favorite 
boquet of all is one that includes a gay 
mixture of everything in the garden, the 
combination softened with tiny clouds of 
gypsophila paniculata and the fine gray- 
green foliage of old-time lavender and 
rosemary. 





To clean hardwood floors, use this mix- 
ture: One quart of boiling water, three 
tablespoons of boiled linseed oil and one 
tablespoon of turpentine. 





WOLVERINE 
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June 6, 1924 

Michigan Shoe Makers 

Rockford, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: Two years ago I bought 
a pair of your Comfort Work Shoes, 
size 7. I have worn these shoes for 
every day steadily ever since. The 
only repairs were the nailing of one 
of the soles, 
They are almost worn out now and 
I wish to get another pair of the same 
style and size. Very truly, 
(Signed) -Frep Bastine, 

. Bloomington, Illinois 





Two Years Wear 
|  PLUS+ 


a new comfort for the 
tender foot. 


it’s the way we tan our leather 


A work shoe can be made 
to wear like iron and still 
be as comfortable as a carpet 
slipper. It’s all in the leather. 
You'll realize this the first 
time you slip into a pair of 
Wolverine Comfort Shoes. 
Thousands of men write us 
letters like the one above. 
They say Wolverines actual- 
ly outwear three ordinary 
pairs. And you never knew 
such comfort in a work shoe. 


The secret of this combin- 
ation is in our leather. We 
select the best hides for this 
shoe. And we tan them our- 
selves. 


We have a special process 
that makes the heaviest leath- 
er pliable. Note - how easily 
the thick sole leather bends. 
It’s soft and easy on.your 
feet. But it wears like iron. 
You’ll say there never was a 
work shoe like it for sum- 
mer wear. 


Wespecialize on work shoes 
only. And from the hides to 
thefinished shoes we doevery- 
thing ourselves. That’s why 
you'll find Wolverines differ- 


ent fromany other work shoes. 


Try a pair of Wolverine 
Comfort Shoes this season. 
Feel the mellow pliable leather. 
Softas velvet but toughas raw- 
hide. You’ll see why it wears 
so well. And still feels as com- 
fortable as a carpet slipper 
from the first day you putiton. 


There’s a Wolverine shoe 
for every job. For lumber 
camp, mine, oil field, factory 
and farm—and for every sea-~ 
son. Send today for our cata- 
log that will show you your 
shoe—the one exactly suited 
to your needs. 


If your dealer hasn’t Wolv- 
erines, please write us. We 
will send our catalog at once, 
and the name of your nearest 
Wolverine dealer. 

Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Rockford, Michigan 


ciewin Shen Taming Com 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
| Dept. 58 Rockford, Mich. 


Please send me name of nearest Wolverine 
dealer and catalog. 


[ | 
| NAM oc ccce coce covcce socces cece e 
cee eee cee cone cece cose oe 


| My dealer is .....6--cs00+ coecceses Cescee ccccce J 
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MULE-HIDE 


“NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET 
ROOFING 


——AKD-—— 


SHINGLES 
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The Lehon Company 
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CHICAGO 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





BABY CHICKS 















PROF. King's chicks ace profits, --they 
at the prices quoted here they are bargains. 
the thousands 
an 


y Prof. King. 
mA 


Also low pb 
hatchery can secure his Profitable Ohix only f 


You 
IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 


are cheap at any price. And 
Customers numbered by 
Breeding and 100 per cent Live Delivery personatiy guar- 
Kush your wader for quick di 


ceson many special strains. WARNING-—Prof. King 
rom the 


Prof KINGS 
Profitable Chick. 









elivery or write for 






Y PRICES: 00 100 500 

WY. SMOERE 5.0060040005050 $12.00 $58.00 Silver Laced Wyandottes... 15.00 72.00 a 

8. C. Reds and Bd. Rox..... 1840 63.50 W.Orpingtons.............. 15.00 72.00 b Pas dig! 

W. Wyand, W. Rocks and Light Brahmas... -+++ 17.00 87.00 Vat te 
a OS Sree 14.00 66.50 Black Giants....... .. sees 25.00 7 

Buff Orpingtons............- 15.00 72.00 Assorted Chicks............. 11. 


Box M, Iowa City, lowa 





FARROW CHIX ('® 


FOR SUCCESS 


World's Greatest Selling Chicks 
Establishing records everywhere for quick ma- 
turity, early and consistent laying. Leghorns, 
Anconas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Mi- 
norcas. Lowest prices effective. Mail postcard 
for free catalog. 

B.T. FARROW CHICKERIES, 
Peoria, IN1,, Des Moines, ta., Milwaukee, Wis.. indianapolis. ind. 


Sturdy, healthy, pure bred chicks. 100% 
Live Delivery Postpaid. White Legho: ne, x 
100, 10: 500, $47.50. Barred Rocks, 5. C. 
Reds, Anconas, 100, $12; 500, $67.50. White 
AY 
$15; 500, 872.56. Mixed Chicks, 100, $10; 
600, $47.50. Order right from this ad. 
There ia no risk. 
Box 29, Morten. ill. 














Rocks, White Wyandottes, 110. $14; 500, 
067.50. White and Buff Orpingtons, 100, 


Bank Reference. 
Morten Hatchery, 


BUY CALHOUN’S CHICKS 


They are produced from carefully se- 
lected, vigorous, healthy, heavy lay- 
ing, pure bred flocks. Dhey will 
make money for E- White 
and Brown Leghorns, Ancepas, Bar- 
red and White Rocks, k. I. Reds. 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Black Minorcas, $10 per 100 and up. Postpaid. 
Free Live Delivery. ({ircular free. Bank refe- 
rence. CALHOUN’S POULTRY 
FAKMS Box 18. Montrose, Missouri. 


(jes CHICKS 
7 EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MAKERS 


100% Live Delivery—Postpaid. Pure bred, Hogan 
tested. Leghorns, 100, $10. Barred and White Rocks, 
Reds, 100,812. Buff and White Orpingtons, Anconas, 
Mimorcas, 100, $13. White Wyandottas, Buff Rocks, 
100, $14. Mixed Chicks, 100, 89. Order from this 
ad. ‘Bank References. Mem. I. B. C. A. Free catalog. 


RAMSEYER HATCHERY 
Bea 23, Pulaski, Iowa 


























More Poultry 
fom lower PEOLItS 


from Iowa’s reli- 
able hatchery. You get chicks from 
healthy flocks, culled and supervised 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 
Shipped, live delivery guaranteed. We 
offer the five best breeds for lowa 
poultry raisers—all money-makers. 
Health-Hatched Write for descriptive 
CHICKS literature now. 
MCs WapsieValleyHatchery 
a Box 807 Independence, Ia. 


QUALITY E2cés 


Our 62,000 Heavy Laying Breeders tested by 
ed by State Poultry Dept. 




























ding Farms. 

r capacity of 200 eggs end up yearly. Enor- 
mous output means 
quality chicks. Postpaid, live val guer- 
enteed. 64 pace illustrated catalog Free. 
wi Poultry Farms, Columbie, Mo. 


Stra 
Is 


ins. 











and eggs 

real winter 
tayers bred by 
z . experts, 12 
varieties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Livearrtv; 
anteed. Postpaid. Low prices. Illustrated 

Standerd Egg Farm, ox 29 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


QUALITY CHICKS, fret icc, ‘sulted tor 


coler and high egg production. For low prices 
write BAILEW’S CHICHKERY, Austin, Minn, 














Baby Chicks, 16 pure varieties at 
100,000 special prices, ready for delivery. Write 
Etteldorf’s Hatcheries, Box 6, Ossian. lows. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


00 55.00 
is not connected in any way with any other 


experts approv 
~Bred l4 varieties. Thousands of dollarsspent on 
our Master ebreed for | 











Tite POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to-contribute theirexperience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








A Home-Made Mash Hopper 


The illustration indicates a mash 
hopper used successfully by one of our 
readers. They are made from old 








nail kegs and boxes of the type to 
be obtained from any grocer. The 
box should be about six inches deep, 





























just wide enough for the keg to be put 
in it but longer se that each end can 
be used to eat out of by the hens. Two 
or three inches of the lower ends of a 
couple of staves on opposite side are 
sawed out to permit the mash to feed 
down into the ends of the box. The 
whole device is suspended about six 
inches from the floor by a bale and 
wire. Our correspondent says. the 
birds will not perch on this hopper. 


A Home-Made Mash Mixer 


One of our subscribers sends us the 
accompanying sketch of a device for 
mixing dry mash. Those of our read- 





, ers who are using the Wisconsin ra- 


Se 





tion described in these pages some 
weeks ago or who mix on some other 
formula should find this apparatus 
valuable 

A good sound sugar barrel is used 
and hung on a one-inch pipe as an 
axle. Bore five small holes thru the 


pipe, two just inside the barrel thru 
which short pieces of heavy wire can 
be placed and stapled to the barrel, 
one at each end just inside the upright 
standards and the fifth at the end to 
hold the crank, by means of a pin, 
turning on 


from the shaft. Cotter 





























pins with washers are used in the 
holes bored just outside the standards 
to keep the barrel from shifting from 
side to side. The frame work can be 
Made of 2x6, but the crosspiece had 
better be at least 2x10. The head of 
the barrel should be well padded with 
gunny sack or cloth and fastened de- 
tachably in places with several straps 
or clasps working over staples in the 
sides of the barrel and held there with 
pins while the barrel is in motion. Be 
sure to get a good sound barrel and 
see that the hoops are driven down 
snugly. 


Look Out for Mites 


With the approach of warm weather 
be on the lookout for mites on the 
roosts and nests. A little attention 
now early in the season will prevent 
much trouble later on and during the 
summer. Old wornout crank Case 9jj 
from the flivver diluted one-half with 
kerosene will not only rid the prem. 
ises of mites but will do the axto 
good, too, by giving it a new fresh 
supply of oil. 

Two or three thoro paintings of the 
roosts and the house walls in their 
vicinity at intervais of a week should 
do the business unless the infestation 


is very bad. After that an occasional 
dose should be sufficient. While this 
treatment is not quite as lasting ag 
the use of a creosol dip, it has the 


merit cf being cheap and effective. It 
has no antiseptic value, however, 


Keep Water Bucket Clean 
One of our subscribers indicates in 
the illustration a method of preventing 


the hens from their drinking 
water. 


simoly of a wooden 
disk a few Jarger in diameter 








soiling 


It consists 


inches 












than the bucket and suspended by a 
string or wire from the roof of the 
building and about six inches above 
the rim of the bucket. 

(The poultry editor used the head of 
an old apple barrel with satisfactory 
results.) 


Leghorns Lead in Illinois 
Contests 


.White Leghorns led at both the 
Quincy and Kankakee egg laying con- 
tests held by the state of Illinois, ac- 
cording to the reports for the month 
of March, 1925. At the Quincy con- 
test,the highest pen of Leghorns laid 
126 eggs during the month, against 83 
eges for the highest pen of American, 
Asiatic and English classes. At the 
Kankakee contest the highest Leghorn 
pen laid 131 eggs, against 124 eggs for 
the highest pen of the heavier breeds, 

At both the Quincy and Kankakee 
contests Rhode Island Reds took high- 
est honors for birds in the American, 
Asiatic and. English classes, both as 
to pens and individuals. 


Rhode Island White Breeders 
Active 


We have recently received a very 
interesting and complete booklet is 








‘sued by the Rhode Island White Club 


of America which indicates that the 
breeders of this comparatively new 
but valuable breed of chickens, are ac- 
tive and awake to the opportunities 
afforded in the poultry industry. 

A pen of Rhode Island Whites was 
making a remarkable record at the 
Illinois egg laying contest at Mur- 
physboro until the tornado interrupt- 
ed that experiment. Anyone contem- 
plating a change of breed can well ai- 
ford to study the Rhode Island White 
with care, 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








New Nebraska Champion 

Not satisfied with holding the high- 
est butter records made by Nebraska 
dairy cows for thirty days’ produc- 
tion both as a senior four-year-old 
and a full age cow, Beauty Girl Gerben 
Re-Becky, a purebred Holstein, owned 
py the University of Nebraska substa- 
tion at North Platte, recently com- 
pleted a yearly test period with a rec- 
ord over 1,000 pounds of butterfat, 
which makes her one of the foremost 
producers in America and the highest 
record living cow in Nebraska. The 
official record, as announced by the 
advanced registry department of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, is 28,750.8 pounds of milk 
containing 1,005.23 pounds of butter- 
fat (1,256.5 pounds of butter). 

When Re-Becky completed her 
thirty-day test period with her second 
state championship record, she was 
continued on test for the balance of 
the year, which she finished with the 
high record mentioned. She was kept 
in a box stall when in the barn and in 
an outside corral every day and some- 


- times evenings for exercise. 


She was fed the regular herd ra- 
tion consisting daily of approximately 
10 pounds dried beet pulp, 40 pounds 
corn silage during the winter, alfalfa 
hay and from 24 to 28 pounds of grain, 
made up of eight parts ground corn, 
four parts bran, two parts oil meal and 
one part cottonseed meal. She also 
received some pasture during the few 
months of the growing season, but 
grass was scanty in the corral and the 
chief benefit derived while out-of-doors 
was exercise. Green corn’ and sweet 
clover were cut and fed te a limited 
extent during the summer. She was 
never off feed and completed her 
test in excellent health and condition 
and weighing 1,750 pounds. 





Ration for Calf 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like some information on 
how to feed a purebred bull calf. I 
have skim-milk, oil meal, oats, corn 
and hay. How much of each feed 
should I use and how will this method 
compare with whole milk?” 


We suggest that, if possible, the calf 
be fed whole milk until he is six or 
eight weeks old. If this can not be 
done, however, skim-milk will be satis- 


factory, providing it is supplemented 
from the start with grains and hay. 
For the first two months fifteen 
pounds daily of skim-milk should be 
sufficient for the calf; after that time 
he will probably take as much as twen- 
ty pounds daily. Keep him a little 
hungry for milk, rather than give him 
more than he wants. Skim-milk feed- 
ing should continue until the bull is 
at least. six to eight months old. 
From the time this calf is two weeks 
old he should have a feed of grain 
available. A good mixture for starting 


. the calf is composed of two parts each 
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of ground oats and ground corn and 
One part each of bran and oil meal. 
After he learns to eat grain readily, 
it need not be ground. He should 
be fed all that he will clean up, but 
grain should not be allowed to become 
Stale in the feedbox. When-he is two 
Months old he should be eating a 
Pound of grain a day, and at three 
Months, two pounds. Gradual in- 
creases may be made later according 
to appetite. Hay should be put be- 
fore the calf at the time he is intro- 
duced to grain. Some eattlemen pre 
fer mixed or native grass hay for the 
first two or three months, as thore is 
less danger from scours than when 
alfalfa is used. The latter is often fed 


| Safely, however, when care is used. 


As with grain, the calf should have all 
the hay he will eat up cleanly, but not 
so much that it will accumulate in the 
feedbox or rack. 





New Holstein Record 


A yearly production of 22,049.2 
pounds of milk containing 782.39 
pounds of butterfat, equal to 977.9 
pounds of butter, after freshening at 
an age of twenty-one months, makes 
Ohio Maudine Ormsby, a purebred Hol- 
stein heifer, the world’s champion for 
her age over all breeds. She is owned 
and was bred and developed in the 
dairy herd of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity at Columbus, Ohio, and made her 
record under the supervision of the 
advanced registry department of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 

The feeding and milking of this heif- 
er was done entirely by students. 
During the year she had fourteen dif- 








ferent milkers. Her long-time test 
grain ration consisted of a mixture of 
200 pounds each of corn-and-cob meal, 
oats and bran, 100 pounds each of 
gluten, cottonseed meal and linseed 
oil meal] with four pounds of salt and 
four pounds of a mineral supplement. 
From eighteen to twenty pounds of 
this mixture was consumed daily, in 
addition to twelve to fifteen pounds of 
beet pulp and all the alfalfa hay she 
would eat. As high as eighteen to 





twenty pounds of bright pea green al- |! 


falfa hay was consumed on some days. 
During the summer, when she became 
a little thin in flesh, an increase of 
fifty pounds each of corn, oats and 
bran was made. 





Test Association Profitable 


What the cow testing association 
has meant to the members of the El- 
gin, Iowa, association is aptly illus- 
trated by figures recently made public 
by Ronald Pennie, tester for the Elgin 
associaiton. In 1923, John Pulfer, of 
the association, milked ten cows and 
sold 2,287 pounds of butterfat from 
them during the year. In 1924, due to 
improvements in feeding methods, he 
sold 3,208 pounds of fat from ten cows. 
At 43.3 cents, the average butterfat 
price for 1924, this increase in fat 
production was valued at $399.32. Dur- 
ing 1924, Pulfer fed $75 worth more of 
grain than he used in 1923. This, with 
the testing fee, made a total charge 
of $106.80 expense, to be deducted 
from $399.32, leaving $292.52 as the 
extra profit made in 1924 over 1923, 
with the same number of cows,.- 

F. C. Burrow, of the Elgin associa- 
tion, has a_similar record. In 1924, his 
herd of seven cows produced 64 
pounds of fat per cow more than they 
had yielded in 1923. At 43.3 cents per 
pound this extra butterfat for the herd 
was valued at $194.11. He had milked 
a larger number of cows in 1923 and 
his roughage costs in 1924 amounted to 
$61.70 less than for the previous year, 
while his grain costs were the same. 
His increase in profit from the herd 
in 1924 was thus $255.81. Minus the 
testing fee, his net profit for the sec- 
ond year of testing was $224.01, 
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F course everyone who buys a cream separator 
wants the best; no one would deliberately buy 
a separator which would not skim clean or 

one which would skim clean for but a short time. 

If there is any question in your mind about which 
cream separator is the best, it is an easy thing to 
settle. Just compare a De Laval side-by-side with 
any other machine you may have in mind. That is 
enough for most people—the superiority of the De 
Laval is clearly apparent. 

But if merely seeing does not satisfy you, go a 
step farther and try them in actual use. Not one 
person out of a hundred who does this ever fails to 
choose the De Laval. 

After you have convinced yourself that the De 
Laval is the best, and you know how much more 
cream it will save, trade in your old separator as 

artial payment on & new De Laval. See your De 
val Agent or write our nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


De Laval 


CREAM SEPARATORS 









































































Premier Stock Fountain 
All Cast Iron 


| The Premier is Rust Proof, has a New 
+4 fool proof valve. This fountain is de- 
signed for use every day in the year. 

As a special inducement to those need- 
ing a stock fountain now we will make a 
special price of $10.45. This special 
price cannot be guaranteed for any 
length of time. Order yours today. 
Fully guaranteed. Money cheerfully re- 
funded if not satisfied. 


Premier Manufacturing Co., 


Marshalitown, lowa. 




















cNew line of 


Steel Elevators 
makes bigger 
Farm Profits 


Every Day You Need 


FED 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. | 


‘a 
GY es +, 


Built by pioneers in building f: 
et ge 27 years. _ 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





Mountjoy & Hoblit, Atlanta, III.: 
omntier & Hout Carries corn 


without bruising or shelling. Is THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
running.” 


No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


, and easy i 














Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
























1 00 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants or 100 As- 

paragus Roote for $1.00. Delivered at your 
mail box. 100 two year old Washington Asparagus, 
$2.00. Humboldt Nursery Company, Humboldt, Ia. 
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set thoroughly mixed with sand and gravel, a 
Ay or sand and crushed stone, will give your cn 
ae? . Ds new improvements gratifying strength and F 

Ry “ endurance. 


Few products that you buy are made oa 
under such exacting chemic¢al supervision ey 
as ALPHA CEMENT. Every bag of it byte 
will give you the right results. 








a: : Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ITLL. EASTON, PA. 
= Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
ro Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 
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FARM ENGINEERING} 


By lL. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all MqQuiries, 


He will gladly 








Making Cistern Filter” 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“Please give directions for building 
a brick filter in a cistern, telling what 
kind of brick to use, what kind of mor- 
tar, and so on.” 

In our opinion the only sanitary way 
of building a filter in a cistern is sim- 
ply to build a wall across one side, so 
that the incoming water must soak 
thru this brick wall to get into that 
part of the cistern where the pump is 
located. This has the great advantage 
that both sides of the filter wall can 
be scrubbed and cleaned, as well as 
the walls and bottom of the cistern 
itself. Occasionally we see a tub-like 
filter built in the bottom of the cis- 
tern, the water being used from the 
space beneath the filter. This is open 
to the objection that any slime grad- 
ually working thru the filter or thru 
a poor joint can not be gotten at and 
must stay until it is sucked up with 
the used water. The straight wall fil- 
ter is thoroly cleanable at any time. 
Building such a wall filter is a simple 
matter, since it is built of soft-burned 
ordinary bricks, selected so as to be 
free of cracks and open holes, and laid 
on the side in a cement mortar made 
of half cement and half sand, with just 
enough hydrated lime mixed with it 
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Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 
of rane operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to bea real self-oiling 


windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 

An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no boits or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

mentshave been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermoter is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
: is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the stee] windmill business 38 years ago. 
AERMOTOR CO. gir he 


Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 















Established 
1899 
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BERRY BOXES AND CRATES 
American Qt. boxes made up and nested. 

Per crate of boxes. $7.50 
Crates to hold 24 gt. boxes sold in sections knocked 
down—l8c each or $170 per 100. Shipment from 
4 stock on receipt of your order and remittance. 


LIGGETT MFG. CO., 107 Se, Zist St... Council Blulis, lowa 





Save money 





"s HOG OL EEA 
Beebe's 
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52, St, 


EARLY WIMPLES [icie¢ pichest 


202% corn yield contest. Test 99%. Be Bu. 64.00. 3 bu. 611, 
Bags free. J. W. S@EMPE, Hinton, 
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No lime at 
The 
bricks should be dipped in water be- 
fore being-laid, and especial care must 
be taken to see that all mortar joints 
are thoroly crowded full of mortar. 

Where a wall filter of this kind is 
used, an auxiliary filter outside should 
be used to remove all coarse impuri- 
ties, either one of the .commercial 
types which can be bought thru plumb- 
ers and hardware dealers, or of the 
home-made type shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. We helped make 
such a filter for our home cistern when 
a hoy and it still is doing service at 
the old home. 

The upper two inches of sand should 
be removed and put aside in a box: 
after a heavy rain has gone thru it; 
and then during the summer, when the 
filter is not in use, the sand and char- 
coal should be taken out and washed 
aad then allowed to dry in the hot 
sunshine, 


Good Book on Wood Finishing 


Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in building radio cabinets, refin- 
ishing furniture, and so on, will be in- 
terested in the book, “Wood Finish- 
ing,” by Hasluck, and published at $1 
by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

This takes up in a simple but inter- 
esting way the various operations and 
methods used in finishing wood, such 
as stains and staining, wood fillers, 
French polishing, wax ~polishing, oil 
polishing and dry shining, varnishing, 
treatment’of floors, and so on. 


to make it work smooth. 
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Kerosene Recommended tol 
White Ants 


According to experts at the Mich 
igan Agricultural College, the common 
northern white ant or termite has be 
come more and more destructive with. 
in the last few years, and complaints 
of injury done to farm and public 
buildings are becoming all too com. 
mon. 

Usually the first intimation that a 
serious pest is endangering a building, 
comes when the winged forms start to 
fly about the basement 
winter and early spring. These 
winged termites are less than a quar. 
ter of an inch long, altho their wings 
give them the appearance of greater 


size. Out-of-doors this flight naturally 
takes place during the heat of sumrier, 

An examination of the timbers of a 
building is apt to reveal a tunneled 
condition of sills and perhaps also of 
the woodwork of the basement. From 
the basement the hidden 
proceeds to all parts of the structure, 
wherever the tiny pests can work in 
quiet and in the dark. So well do 
they hide their work that one finds 
extensive operations have been carried 
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on before they become apparent on the 
surface. 

When one finds that “white ants” 
have taken possession it is imperative 
to take steps leading to their suppres- 
sion immediately in order to save as 
much as possible of the building. 

Trace out their workings, making a 
special effort to locate their nests, and 
then drench with kerosene. When 4 
hollow space is suspected, drill a small 
hole into it and inject a quantity of 
kerosene. The writer finds a common 
oil gun, such as is used for oiling ma- 
chinery, to be very useful for this pur- 
pose. Some of the individuals will be 
hit by the oil and in any case the 
fumes will penetrate and kill off many 
that are working in the surrounding 
galleries. 

Remember that the mass of individ 
uals to be seen are either workers or 
soldiers which are incapable of lay- 
ing eggs, and that the eggs are laid by 
females which are supposed to be 
found most of the time in the nests. 
Therefore, it is important to cet kero 
sene into. the nests. 

The addition of a few ounces of pY- 
rethum or “fly powder” to each gallon 
of oil, greatly fortifies the action of 
the kerosene, but also it increases the 
cost. It is not unlikely that it is the 
best plan to trust to the oil alone and 
to use it lavishly. 

Now, out of many cases that have 
appeared during the last year, the 
writer has found that the pests have 
been in most cases brought into the 
dwellings in dead wood stored in the 
basement for fuel. 
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CCORDING to the sheep experts at 
Michigan Agricultural College, 
mder the old method of lumping off 
the entire clip at so much per pound 
to a local dealer who perhaps paid the 
game price for all clips in his territory 
regardless of the quality, condition, or 
intrinsic value, there was little induce- 
ment for the individual wool grower to 
improve his clip. Growers who pooled 
their wool received more for it than 
they would have obtained had they 
sold to local dealers at the time of 
pooling, and what is mofe, every fleece 
was paid for on the basis of its actual 
yalue. Under these marketing condi- 
tions the wool grower is well repaid 
for any effort put forth to improve his 
dip and market it in a more attractive 
form. 

Much can be done between now and 
shearing time to improve the quality 
of a clip. The first precaution to be 
taken is to see that the flock is in a 
healthy, thrifty condition. If the least 
symptoms of parasites are apparent 
the flock should be drenched with 
copper sulfate as soon as possible. 
This is always a good precaution to 
take some time during the winter. 


Feed Plays an Important Part 


The quantity and quality of the wool 
clipped also depends to a considerable 
extent upon the way in which the 
sheep are fed. Sheep which are poor- 
ly nourished can not produce a good 
quality of wool. The ration by all 
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Make a Good Wool Fleece 


A Home-Made Wool Tving Box Will Help 


tight. A fleece closely tied gives the 
impression of being especially heavy 
which leads the grader to think that 
it contains an excessive amount of oil 
and will, therefore, shrink a very high 
percentage. The statement has been 
made by wool graders that farmers 
would obtain considerably more for 
their wool if they would do it up in 
larger packages and use less string. 


Handy Box for Tying Fleece 


A diagram of a practical home;made 
wool tying box is shown in the accom- 
papying diagram. When closed this 
box is 16 inches square on the bot- 
tom and 12 inches high. A box of this 
kind makes the fleece appear larger 
than if it was tied up in a perfectly 
square box or one that was 12 inches 
square and also 12 inches deep. Where 
a clip of wool does not average more 
than eight pounds in weight per fleece 
a woo! tying box 14 inches square and 
12 inches deep is about the right size. 
Where fleeces average over ten 
pounds in weight it is desirable to 
use a box 16 inches square and 12 
inches deep. 





Weaning the Pigs 


Unless two litters a year are to be 
raised, weaning the pigs need not take 
place until they are about ten weeks 
old, say U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture hogmen in a recent bulletin on 
swine production. A good sow will 
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means should contain some’ legumi- 
nous hay such as clover or alfalfa, and 
preferably a succulent feed, such as 
corn silage or roots. Where the flock 
is in thin condition, the feeding of 
some grain is advisable. 

Pretection from inclement weather 
and storms also means a somewhat 
greater yield of wool and staple of 
better quality than where the sheep 
are compelled to endure exposure to 
all sorts of weather conditions. 

The sheep racks and sheep sheds 
should be so constructed that the 
fleece is kept especially clean and free 
from any fereign matter such as chaff, 
straw, ete. 

Frequent tagging or removal of all 
soiled parts from the dock will pre- 
Vent the soiling of an _ increasing 
amount of wool as the fleece, becomes 
longer. 
should be absolutely dry and sheared 
ina clean place. All soiled parts of 
the fleece being removed, likewise 
brush off all straw and hay which 
might be clinging to the under parts 
of the sheep. In shearing, pains 
should be taken to keep the entire 
fleece together in so far as possible 
and fold it so the outside surface of 
the fleece will be in the inside, thus 
Making a clean white package. The 
appearance of the package has much 
todo with the grading. A fleece poor- 
ly tied with an excess of twine is al- 
Ways objectionable. Nothing but the 
best quality of paper or hard hemp 
twine should be used and ‘care should 
taken not to tie the fleece too 


At shearing time, the sheep — 


produce sufficient milk to suckle the 
pigs for this length of time and if the 
pigs are not weaned until this age 
there is less danger of stunting. 

When the pigs are to be weaned, the 
richness and quantity of the sow’s feed 
should be reduced four or five days 
before weaning. This will tend to 
reduce the flow of milk. Then remove 
the sow from the pigs, leaving them 
in the same quarters where they were 
during suckling, with access to the 
self-feeder. 

If the sow is handled in this man- 
ner, it will seldom be necessary to milk 
her to prevent a caked udder. If the 
udder becomes too full, return the sow 
to the pigs to suckle and remove her 
as soon as they have finished. It is 
rarely necessary to return the sow 
more than once. 

After the pigs are weaned do not 
change the ration. Leave them on 
good pasture, with aceess to the self- 
feeder containing corn, shorts or mid- 
dlings, tankage and mineral mixture. 


Iowa Sets New Record In 
Testing Cattle 


lowa veterinarians broke their own 
record for number of cattle tested in 
one month by testing a total of 130,297 
cattle during the month of March. 
The previous record for number of cat- 
tle tested im one state in any one 
month was established by Iowa in 
February, when 121,736 head were 
tested. No other state has ever tested 
over 100,000 cattle in one month. 
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Delicious ! 


tomorrow. 
toasted flakes. 
restaurants. 
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cereal. 
demand Kellogg’s. 





The Big Hit of breakfast is the 
flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


Each spoonful scores a flavor 


Delightful! 
right. Tons and tons of orchard products and more 
than two million quarts of milk or cream are con- 
sumed every day on’ those wonderful 
breakfasts—they make such a marvelous dish with 
milk or cream and your favorite fruit. 


Make a Big Hit with your family. Serve Kellogg’s 
Just fill the bowls with crunchy, richly 
Sold at all grocers. 


CORN FLAKES 


Make this comparison! 


Taste that wonderful flavor found 
only in Kellegg’s Corn Flakes. 
Compare it with any ready-to-eat 
You'll knew why millions 

















Kelloge’s starts the day 


Kellogg 


Served in all 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Keilogg’s exclusive inner- 
sealed waxtite wrapper 
keeps Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes toasty-crisp. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








“T started making money when 1 
bought my Fairbanks Scale!” | 


So said a successful farmer recently. 
He had checked up and found he 
was hardly breaking even. The farm 
had a fat mortgage. Times were 
getting harder. But right then he 
put in the Fairbanks. 

He weighed his feed, his milk, the 
fertilizer fcr the field. Every trans- 
action was checked. Losses were 
stopped. ‘‘Boarders”’ were sold. 
And then hestarted makingmoney. 

It’s easy to use a Fairbanks— 
the world’s standard of accurate 
weighing. The Portable Platform 
scale, 500-pound capacity, costs only 
$16.15 f. 0. b. factory. And it lasts 
a lifetime because every vital part 
is rust-proof. When you weigh it on 
a Fairbanks you are sure. There 
are other models for wagons, auto 
trucks—one for practically every 
weighing need. See your dealer or 
mail the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 
900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Petey Otedan Winketen, 
Washing Machines 








Easy-Reading 
Poise 
casts noshadow 


Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 





1000 Ibs. capac- 


7 f. o. b. 
actory 
1 $18.90 
| 500 Ibs. 
capacity 
f. o. ba 
factory 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE. & CO:, Inc. 
Dept. 2003, 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me full information 
about Fairbanks Scales 
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Lasting Beauty 
Right Over the Old Roof 


Their beauty alone is sufficient reason for using 
Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs. Yet durability 
is just as necessary as beauty in the roofing you 
select. Get both when you buy. Send for a free 
sample of Beaver Vulcanite Roofing and a copy 
of Beaver’s famous book, ‘‘Stylein Roofs.” Twist 
the sample; bend it. Kick it; scuff it. Put it on 
ice, then pour hot water on it. Leave it on a hot 
stove. Soak it in water. Lay burning embers on 
it. Prove by these 6 Daring Tests that Vulcan- 
ite’s beauty is indeed, Jasting beauty. 


Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs are big, thick, tough, fire-safe 
slabs to be laid over old shingles to form a beautiful hexagon pattern 
in shades ranging from blue-black to the famous autumn blend. Ask 
your dealer for particulars, or send coupon for free sample. 


Other BEAVER Products 


for ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced shingles and Slabs to 
meet every requirement of color 
and design 

Special Re-roofing shingles 

Slate- and Smooth-surfaced Roll Roof- 
ing—in weighte and finishes for 
every use 

Built-to-order Roofs 

Roof Paints and Cements 





Beaver Fibre Wail Board 
Beavee Gypsum Lath 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board 
Bestwall 
Gypsum Particioa Block 
Beaver Tile Board 
ver Architectural and Industrial 
rnishes and Enamels 


FREE —Samples and Booklets 


BEAVER 


PROD UCT S 
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for VYALLS 


a i i i i le 


COUPON 


The Beaver Products Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Dept. BBS 


(or) Thorold, Canada 


Gentlemen: Please send me a sample and a of Beaver Vul- 


canite Roofing. Iam alsointerestedin other Beaver 


oducts listed below: 








Name. 
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Occo Mineral Compound for Hegs is now 
recognized as a leading Swine Mineral. 
Millions of pounds are used annually by 
thousands of farmers. Fer full particu- 
lars, address 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., Ociwein, lows 





Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Daketa or Northern Mia- 
aesota. Conditions never better to buy geod lands 
mt prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
lan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
about homeseekers rates. Send for aebeen 


& S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Seo Line Ry., 
Ptease mention this paper when writing. 








Bele). sae 
ONE YEAR 


cogs No extras. Bos] mecnine ome; 
ond workmanship. 

0 Trial ©= your farm st 
200. in use jest te cl a aekena 
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Kill All Flies, 


son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 


FLY KILLER 
at 





& by EXPRESS, prepaid,’$1 2 oh 
SOMERS, 160 De Kai Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 














“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale of 
California in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 














SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
young man from Vermont to be in. He 

ad lost all his own money and fourteen 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wittingly helped Joaquin Murieta and his 
gang of bandits to escape from the San 
Francisco gambling den they had held up. 

It was still a stranger fix to the New 
Englander to find himself accompanying 
“Old Misery” and his bear Bill Williams 
to their camp in the mountains in hopes 
of striking gold and so recover the lost 
money and at the same time escape pur- 
suers who wanted him for helping Mu- 
rieta. 

Having settled Gilbert in his valley 
Old Miséry left him in charge with Old 
Miguel, a Mexican he had taken in, and 
Marie, Old Miguel's granddaughter, while 
Old Misery was away on a trip to Coloma. 

In the bar-room of the hotel at Coloma 
he ran onto an old friend, Pretty Soon 
Jim Phipps. Hearing the men joking 
Phipps, he asked: 

“What's this I hear about your fritter- 
ing away your dust gambling?” 

“But 1 never gambled, Misery,”’ insisted 
Phipps. “Someone said I'd lost it all, and 
it was gone. 

“Just low-down stealing said Misery. 

“He feels whjsky in his veins,’”’ spoke 
up a citizen. 

“Suppose you feel some in yours,”’ an- 
swered Misery, throwing a nugget on 
the bar. 

The men stared at the nugget. ‘“‘Where 
did you get this?’ asked the bartender. 

Knowing looks passed between the men 
grouped in front of the bar, and when Old 
Misery left, each man prepared to follow 
him in the hope of discovering rich dig- 
gings. 

Stacy was the last one to go and having 
Old Misery to himself he frankly offered 
to put up the money to develop the ledge. 

“Tl think it over,’’ Old Misery told 
him; ‘‘while I’m doing that you watch out 
for Pretty Soon Jim. If I take anyone 
I'll probably ask him.” 

So it was decided that Phipps should 
stay with Stacy at his store. Returning 
late that afternoon Old Misery heard 


cries of murder. 

“Who's killed?” Old Misery demanded. 

“Stacy, the storekeeper.” 

“That drunken Pretty Soon Jim Phipps 
done for him,’’ hoarsely added the bar- 
tender. 

Old Misery said nothing, but grabbing 
the bartender’s wrists and leaping over 
the bar he reached below and ‘at once 
brought up a bottle with red blood marks. 
Then followed the six bags of money 
Stacy had told him about. 

On Misery’s releasing him a moment 
the bartender made for the window, the 
men after him. Old Misery lifted his ri- 
fle and shot. It was a dead man the men 
brought back. 

Stealing away from the citizens, Old 
Misery started down Greenwood valley. 
Fatigued, he turned into the timber and 
made his bed behind a cabin. He was 
awakened by the approach of four men 
on horseback. 

“His last words. Under the big pine 
where they hung the man from Hang- 
— he heard one direct. “We will 
ig 

The digging began and then a cry of 
triumph. ‘‘Well done! Soon done!” cried 
the leader. 

A cry from the cabin startled them, and 
then the door flew open and a fantastic 
figure in white emerged. “The man who 
was hung with a cloth on his head!” they 
cried, and fled swiftly away in fear. 

“What the devil be ye?’ asked Misery; 
and then, ‘‘Cuss all cats if you ain’t Pret- 
ty Soon Jim!” 

“Yes,’’ answered Jim. ‘‘The bartender 
said you told him to tell me to come here 
and wait for you.”’ Aproaching, he stum- 
bled on something, and they discovered 
that the bandits in their hurry. to get 
away had left a bag of gold. ‘‘They will 
be back, ” said Old Misery; “we must 
hurry.” 

“They shan’t find us;. they shan’t take 
it from me!” said Phipps. 


” 


AD he been traveling alone, he would 

| have worried none; but Pretty Soon 
Jim, as awkward to protect as he was 
conspicuous in appearance, was more of 
an encum trance than a drove of cattle. 
Did he get at whisky at any camp he 
would be dangerously garrulous. And the 
men at Spanish Bar would be remember- 
ing the old man who had bought food 
with ledge gold. They would endeavor 
to detain him, at least to trail him. Old 
Misery arrived at two conclusions when 
he halted on the summit of the range 
overlooking the bar: he and his companion 
must keep ahead of the Coloma news, 
and he must avoid being recognized at 
the camp far below. 

“Ever make this crossing afore?” he 
asked, pointing to the tents and huts at 
their feet. 

“Late last season I come down this 
way to winter around Coloma.” 

“Listen. Here’s two trade dollars. Go 
down to the river and be set across. 
Without stopping to talk with anyone, 
you climb up t’other side and strike the 
trail to the Grizzly Bear House.” 

‘T know the path,” proudly broke in 
Pretty Soon. “Guess there’s mighty few 
I don’t know.” 

“Foller it. If I don’t’ j’'in you on the 
way, I'll pick you up at the agree Ti 
carry: the bag.” 

“But why' quit me?” 


PRS; 


“foolishness. 


——J 


‘We're being trailed by Old Man Troy. 
ble. My medicine tells me to make a wet 
crossing above the bar. With this bag 
and Solid Comfort, it won't be any joke, 


’ You’re not to take a drink till I overhay 


you and give you the word.” 

“TI promise,” sighed Pretty Soon. “But 
it would be tough sledding if you never 
showed. up.” 

“Sorter tough on me, too,” grunted Ojg 
Misery. ‘‘Go ahead. You’re busted. Just 
drifting ’round from camp to camp.” 

And he turned up the crest of the ridge 
as Pretty Soon plunged down the long, 
steep slope. 

Reaching a point where rocks showed 
in the channel above a narrow bend, the 
mountain man worked his way down over 
a faint trail. The path had been used 
by aborigines, but never by miners, Mis- 
ery decided. Gaining the edge of the 
river, he decided he could cross by leap- 
Ing from rock to rock if it were not for 
an opening in mid-channel. Hiding his 
rifle and the bag, he searched the shore 
until he found a section of a young pine 

Then followed the tedious work of rest- 
ing it on two rocks, leaping the opening 
and then advancing the pine again to the 
next rock. He repeated this maneuver 
falling into the water only once, until he 
managed to push the trunk over the gap 
in mid-stream. Returning to the shore, 
he took his rifle in one hand and the bag 
in the other and nimbly sprang from rock 
to rock to his rude bridge. Without a 
pause, he made the crossing. 

“Hah!” he exclaimed, as he left the 
bridge and commenced bounding over the 
last half of his perilous journey. 

Once started, he needs must keep mov- 
ing; and his momentum was considerable 
as he neared the north bank. He discov- 
ered he had been deceived as to the dis- 
tance between the last foothold and the 
shore. There could be no hesitating now, 
however, so he swung his arm and hurled 
the bag ahead and leaped as far as pos- 
sible. 


E LANDED in the water up to his 

waist and quickly scrambled ashore. 
Recovering the bag, he found a faint trail 
leading to the heights. An hour later he 
stepped from behind a tree and fell in be- 
side Pretty Soon Jim, much to the latter's 
astonishment. 

“Now you tote this cussed stuff for a 
while,’’ were Misery’s first words. ‘‘Come 
near losing Solid Comfort along of my 
We'll keep clear of the Griz- 
zly Bear House and strike for Kelly's 
3ar. We must keep going till we reach 
Tilinoistown Then I allow we'll be all 
right.”’ 

The journey to Kelly’s Bar was without 
incident, altho they were thrilled at sight 
of a reckless horseman riding his mount 
down to the river. He made the zigzag 
plunges, the intelligent animal pivoting 
and shifting his course when his momen- 
tum threatened to hurl him hoofs over 
head. 

“Rides like a greaser, but he’s ’Meri- 
can,’’ remarked Old Misery, as he admired 
the headlong recklessness of the man. 

They had to wait until the dugout had 
ferried the rider across, the horse being 
towed behind. When Misery and his com- 
panion reached the bar, the horseman 
was half-way up the opposite slope. 

“Don’t git into any talk here,” warned 
Old Misery, as he led the way by some 
ragged tents and a few huts, “and keep 
that bag outer sight.” 

“You think we're in danger?’ uneasily 
asked Pretty Soon. 

“Webbe. But once we reach Iilinois- 
town, four miles along the ridge, we can 
take it easy. I'll try to rig you up a 
belt, so’s you won't have to bother with 
the bag.” 

Pretty Soon groaned and complained 
much as they ascended the mountain 
trail, but refused Old Misery’s offer to 
carry the bag. 

“It's mine,” he panted. 
life for it. 
ting it. 
lungs.” 

Old Misery’s bearing became more buoy- 
ant as they entered the path to Illinois- 
town. Now he felt he was almost home. 
his business finished. A day’s delay and 
he would have Pretty Soon Jim off his 
hands and would be free to return to 
Grass Hollow. 

When they came to the three cabins, 
he led the way to the one where he had 
met Tom Tobin. The round-shouldered 
Pike county man appeared in the door- 
way. On recognizing the mountain man. 
his bearihg became hostile, yet tempered 
by a recollection of the old man’s ferocity 
in combat. 

“You back ag’in?’’ he querulously greet- 
ed. “I was hoping—— 

“No use. My medicine won’t let me 
git killed yet a while,” completed the 
mountain man. “But I ain't blaming you. 
This is a free country for wishing. It’s 
them stewed squirrels that fetched me 


‘I risked my 
"Most scared to death in get- 
I can still feel that flour in my 
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cre. I've talked a heap "bout ’em. 
Bimeby folks will be coming from all over 
the world to eat ’em.’ 

“That'll be a pretty howdy-do for me,’ 
pitterly complained the man. “And you 
two fellers busted a prime stool with your 
fooling. - 

“Always leave a friend as good as I 
found him,”’ declared Old Misery, and he 
fished a nugget from his pocket and 
tossed it into the ready handi 

The man examined it suspiciously; then 
thawed out and admitted: 

“lve got some squirrels in the kettle. 
An you two will want. And there’s a 
damper of bread inside somewhere. Think 
I'll go over and eat with the mill men so 
you two can have the place to yourselves. 
After you git done fighting, just see what 
you've busted and leave what you think 
the damage’s worth in one of my old 
boots.” 

His departure was immediate, andi sug- 
gested a fear that Old Misery and his 
companion would fall to on the spot and 
enjoy themselves in savage strife. 


HE cabin was in a most filthy condi- 

tion. Old clothes, soggy boots and old 
bottles were seattered over the floor. But 
in the fireplace, opening into a stick-and- 
mud chimney, bubbled a kettle that gave 
off a pleasing aroma. 

“Faugh!”’. exclaimed Misery, wrinkling 
his nose. ‘“I’d like the squirrels more if 
we'd kept outside. Tom Tobin must ’a’ 
been awful drunk to sleep in here.” 

Pretty Soon was less fastidious, and 
lost no time in examining the bottles. All 
were empty. Misery found some deerskin 
hanging from a peg, and promptly set to 
work fashioning a belt. He worked rap- 
idly, and with his moccasin awl and 
threads of sinew sewed two thicknesses 
together and divided them into pockets. 

“Mighty clever,’’ praised Pretty Soon. 
“'Most done?” 

‘Tl have it finished in a minute if my 
stomick holds out. This place is worse’n 
the wind from a Injun summer camp,” 
growled Old Misery. 

A step sounded outside the door, and 
he brushed his work under the bunk and 
came to his feet. 

“Who’s at home?” asked a man, stand- 
ing in the doorway and trying to wink the 
sun-glare from his eyes. 


‘'Mericans. Two of ’em. Come in and 
squat if you can stand the gineral smell 
in here.” 

The stranger entered and tested the air 
with his hooked nose and decided: “8 


smells a bit stronger than my cabin, but 


not much. I must have come in just 
ahead of you. Hoss went lame. Had to 
stop.” 


As he spoke his dark eyes darted about 
the room and rested for a second on the 
bag at Pretty Soon’s feet. 

“But you’ @o have something cooking 
that tickles the appetite,’’ he added. 

He walked toward the bubbling kettle 
and stubbed his toe against he bag. 

— dark in here,”’ he grumbled. 

Old Misery’s eyes narrowed. He recog- 
nized the stranger as the daring horse- 
man at Kelly’s Bar. 

His voice was hearty as he cried: 

“Stewed squirrels, lots of ’em. Bring 
what fodder you’ve got out front and we'll 
have a feast. If you ain’t got any. come 
just the same. ‘Mericans oughter share 
with each other; and you’re ’Merican all 
right.” “ 

“Yes, sir. George York, born in the 
state of New York. I'll be glad to share 
some cold) meat and bread from my sad- 
dle-bags, Mr. 

“Not any ‘mister.’ Just Old Misery, the 
feller Old Man Trouble has been chasing’ 
for years. My friend here is Pretty Soon 
Jim. We're bound for the Yuba.” 

“If I was afoot and not in a hurry I'd 
like to travel along with you,” said York. 
“Trail’s getting unsafe for honest folks. 
Mill men tell me there’s been three mur- 
ders within ten miles of here within the 
last twenty-four hours.” 

Pretty Soon gasped. 
be we coming to?” he said. 
pronerty: sd 

“Never can cover the trail,’’ broke in 
Old Misery. “That’s one thing to be 
thankful for: When you ain’t got nothing 
you can’t lose nothing.”” And he pressed 
his foot heavily on Pretty Soon’s toes. 

“The squirrels oughter be done in less’n 
twenty minutes.” ; 

“Then I'll look at my hoss and be back 
by that time.” said York. 





“What on earth 
“A man wtih 





HE moment he passed thru the door 

Old Misery was watching from the 
Window. He saw the stranger make for 
4 corral beyond the third cabin. 

Turning about, he commanded: 

“Off with that shirt, so I can fix this 
belt ‘round you. I’ll have to sew it on.” 

Pretty Soon removed his coat and rag- 
fed shirt, and the mountain man quickly 
Made the belt fast and proceeded to fill 
the little pockets with coins. 

Finishing, he commanded: 

“Don’t let on to nobody you’re wearing 
it. or your ha’r’ll be in the smoke. Ill 
keep the bag.” 

“Seems to bé a lot of secrecy.” 

“Mighty good chance for you to git 
your long throat cut if you don’t do as I 
Say. My medicine tells me there’s going 
to be trouble. When I give the word to- 


4 Night for you to light out for Grass Val- 








BETTER AND BETTER 


Dependable ten years ago, and five years 
ago, and more dependable than ever to- 
day, Dodge Brothers Motor Car simply 
represents the latest phase in a process of 
continual betterment. 


The first cars Dodge Brothers built estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation: The cars 
they are building today incorporate the 
accumulated refinements of those ten 
intervening years. 


That important improvements in the comfort 
and appearance of the car are made from 
time to time, implies no basic departure from 


Dodge Brothers traditional policy of pro- 


&ressiverather than seasonal development. 
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ABSORBINE 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, :emove the hair or 
lay up the horse $2.50 a bottle 

at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free, 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. $1 25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or postpaid. Will teli you more if you 
write. Madeinthe U.S. A. by 

W. F. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


HIGH YIELDING SEED CORN 


The same kind a; that on which I won the 5 year 
record State Yield Contest. Only a limited supply 
left. Price while it lasts $8.00 single bu. In5 bu. or 
larger lots $6.75 per bu. Bags free. Ear tested, shel- 
led. Write at once. Fred McCulloch. Hartwick, Ia. 
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Black’s Yeliow Dent 


The corn that is fast gaining in popularity 
over the entire corn belt for high yields 
and early maturity. Why keep on grow- 
ing just ordinary late corn when you can 
get some of my early corn that I have 
spent 15 years in developing and improv- 
ing? The quality of my seed is better 
than last year and the price is less. Write 
today for free circular and prices. Also 
recleaned 1924 Manchu soybeans for sale. 


Clyde Black, Dallas Center, la. 





SEED CORN Josiin’s Yellow Dent and 

* Silver xe, best early large 
yielding varieties, now grown by the best farmers in 
the corn belt with satisfactory results. I have spent 
20 years in developing a growing this varieties of 
corn here on my farm in Ida County, Iowa, and for 
early maturing and large — there ts ae better. 
All seed early picked, seed house dried, sold on 15 
days approval tests, satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Tests 95 to 98%, $350 bushel, bags 
included. ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, Ia. 





SEED GORN and BABY CHIGKS 


Wenger's Gold Medal Cern. Superfor 
quality, early maturity, 10 days earlier than R. Y. D. 
Developed in my 25 years special care and breeding. 
97 to 99% test. Gathered early and dried in furnace 
heated seed house. Price $4.50 per bu. Guarantee 
97% germination. 


BLOOD TESTED BABY CHICKS 


All popular breeds, guaranteed against Bacillary 
White Diarrhea. Price $15.50, 100, (except Rose 
(Comb and Barred Rocks). Order from this ad, or 
write us for dates, varieties and number wanted. 
Our motto “The Golden Rule” and “Business en 


$.B. WENGER, South English, lowa 


GZ Geaip {iw 
Hung Krug Seed Corn 


Utility Type 
Early Maturing—High Yielding 
This Corn is all bage Grown and 
lly t High 
Yielder in contests. Write for com- 
plete information. Address 


JAY J. Newlin, Rt. 1, Grimes, Polk Ce., la. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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EXT WEEK 


Putin a New Set 
oY Champions 


We make Champion Spark 
Plugs the very best we possibly 
can. Champions are so good 
today that we would be full 
justified, and entirely truthful, 
if we should advertise them as 
everlasting. 


But, we would be doing the motorist an in- 
justice if we did not advise him to change 
his spark plugs at least once each year. 


For the car owner would suffer a distinct 
loss by using even Champion Spark Plugs 
for more than 8,000 miles. 


Next week, more than 95,000 equipment 
dealers will assist the swing toward greater 
economy with a special Champion Spark 


Plug week. 


Begin now, with a new set of Champions, 


Champion X is 
the standard 
spark plug for 
Ford Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tors. 


to give your engine a real chance to deliver 
its full power, pick-up and efficiency. With 
a new set of Champions, you see ali the 
difference in the world. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for every 
engine. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 
cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). Champions are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ontario 


CH 


Dependable for Eveny Engine 


AM PION 





Sy years Of study at the Rhode Island 
experiment station clearly show that 
Agricultural Gypsum is effective in pre- 
venting the formation of potato scab. 
Agricultural Gypsum is ideal for useon 
potatoes, because it does not alter the sotl 
acidit.; this is important. Furthermore it 
furnishes the sulphate sulphur which the 
plants must have if they are to be grown 
successfully. 

Use “*“Green Seal’? Agricultural 
Gypsum on your potato patch this year. 
Dust it on your cut potato pieces before 
planting. 

Sold by local seed dealers. 

Send for illustrated book on “Green 
Seal” Agricultural Gypsum at once. . Tear 
@ut this advertisement and write your 
mame and address on the margin this 
page. (W-20) 

CENTERVILLE GYPSUM CO. 

Centerville, lowa 





Stubborn Skin Irritations = 
Healed With Cranberries 


The mild acid juice found in Cranberries seems to 
kefll the tiny skin parasite which is the direct cause 
of Eczema and most skin eruptions. With the cause 
removed, the healing takes place quickly. Cranolene 
Healing Cream, used externally, is based on this dis- 
covery. In this cream the cranberry juices have 
been combined with soothing, cooling, healing oils. 
It instantly stops the itching and speedily restores 
the skin to its natural health and color. Cranolene 
is sold by druggists, 35c. $1.00 and $2.50, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Samples free. Address 


Cranolene, Dept. W., Girard. Kansas 
DOGS 


POLICE DOGS 


@ Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
at etud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for companions. 
Dr. I. A. Andersen, Stanhope, la 


EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shepherd 

iz? Natural Heelers. Pictures cents. 
Rr. S. Beaver Cressing, Nebraska. 

Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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WITTE i 2 
line, Distillate or 
Gas, Bpnoees with celebrated Troubleproof 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to 
erate. New device peg) my 1 I by eee jas 
FREE BIG NEW Boia Girect from factory to you on 
ENGINE NINETY DAYS 
Write fogey for, my new i 

engine book—sent absolutely . Noobligation 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1538 Witte Buliding, - - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Empire Buliding, - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 











SAVE } 


ON YOUR 


Be your own oil salesman and buy guar- 
anteed oil at bed-rock factory prices. Our 
“factory to consumer” plan makes it pos- 
sible for us to save you big money on 
your oil. Red Giant Qil is guaranteed 
extra high quality. Will stand every test 
of real service. Has 30 years of good 
reputation behind it. Buy better oil and 
save 1/3 of the cost. 

SPECIAL AGENT’S PROPOSITION 
We want farmer agents in every Iowa 
community to sell Red Giant Oil in spare 
time. No experience needed. Your com- 
missions on sales will more than pay for 
all the oil you use yourself. 

FILL OUT THE COUPON 
We fully guarantee every gallon of Red 
Giant Onl you use or sell. Send for com- 
plete information, prices, and a book full 
of letters from users. No obiigation. 
Mail the coupon today. 

CAPITAL CITY OIL CO. 

Dept. 3, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

(COUPON) 
Gentlemen: I would like to save 1/3 of 


my oil costs. Send me your free special 
proposition on Red Giant Oil. 


Name 
Address 




















ley, you start without a yip. Reaching 
the valley, you’re to make believe you're 
busted and almost ready to go to work. 
You’re just Pretty Soon Jim, down on his 
luck. Toward night you hoof it to Ne- 
vada City and’ go to Kelly’s lodging place. 
If I don’t come along inside of two days, 
you hunt up Mr. Peters, honest gambler, 
and tell the whole thing. When he knows 
I sent you he’ll git the coins changed into 
dust. That'll break the money trail. Then 
the ’spress office will see it’s waiting for 
you back home. No matter when I say, 
‘Go,’ you scoot.” 

“If I'm man enough to find a bag of 
gold, I'm man enough to turn it in to 
the express office. Seems as if too many 
folks was mixing up in my business af- 
fairs,’’ retorted Pretty Soon. 

“All the four bags held the same kind 
of stuff.’’ patiently replied Misery. ‘‘Al- 
ready Murieta’s spies along Deer crick 
have been told to watch out for anyone 
earrying a bag of fifty-dollar slugs. That 
flour trail back in the valley has been 
follered. Right now they're’ probably 
trailing us to this spot. It’s known you 
left Coloma same day as I did, It’s known 
I was in Greenwood. Most likely I'll be 
suspected of knowing something ‘bout the 
bag. You’ve got to promise not to take a 
single snort of liquor tiftl I show up and 
give the word. If I don’t show up, not 
till you're on the boat, sailing for home.” 

Pretty Soon frowned and scratched his 
chin. It was no way for a capitalist to 
behave. Possession of gold called for a 
jollification. The role of a penniless vag- 
abond was abhorrent. If he gave his 
promise, he must keep it; for somewhere 
alive among all his weaknesses was that 
one great virtue. 

As he hesitated, visualizing the tedious 
stage trip to Sacramento and the beau- 
tiful drinking places along the way, the 
mountain man drew the edge of his hand 
across his throat and whispered. 

“Within forty-eight hours if 
drunk.” 

Knowing that one drink would mean a 
drunk, Pretty Soon groaned and é6ur- 
rendered. 

“All right! I ain’t as stubborn as that. 
I promise. Say the word and I'm off.” 


you git 


LD MISERY stuffed the bag inside his 

shirt and went outside. He saw 
nothing of York. He wandered! aimlessly 
up the slope, and after making sure he 
was not watched he cast about for some- 
thing to put in the bag. The first piece 
of rock he picked up had one side covered 
with aborescent coats of manganese. His 
eves filleg with awe as he gazed on it. 
He saw the outlines of ,pine-covered hill, 
and it resembled the bridge north of 
Grass Hollow. 

“Picter of the ridge to a dot,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘If that ain’t strong medicine, 
then I never heard of any. If that don’t 
mean I’m bound) to make the holler with 


a whole hide, then all medicine is a liar.” - 


He ‘felt mightily lifted up as he placed 
it in the bag. His head was high, and 
no thought of an assassin’s bullet trou- 
bled him as he returned to the cabin and 
placed the bag on the floor and half un- 
der the bunk. 

Pretty Soon Jim’s eyes asked questions 
concerning the filled bag, but the moun- 
tain man warned: 

“Keep shet! You'll see me in Nevada 
City. I've had a sign. Comp’ny coming. 
Take that kettle of stew outside. I’ll hunt 
for some bowls.” . 

“All ready to eat?’. asked York from 
the doorway. 

He saw the mountain man’s moccasin 
push the bag under the bunk. 

“Trying to find some clean bowls,” 
mumbled Old Misery. 

*‘T’ve brought three that'll do,” rejoined 
York. “Washed them myself to make 
sure.”’ 

They seated themselves around the ket- 
tle and dished up the stew and supple- 
mented it with cold meat and bread from 
the stranger’s stores. 

York proved to be a most interesting 
companion after they had finished the 
meal and had lighted their pipes. He in- 
formed them he was a gambler and was 
on his way to try the northern camps. 

“And I'd be mighty glad to have your 
company, as I’m carrying quite a bit of 
gold with me,” he confessed. 

Pretty Soon Jim was fascinated by his 
entertaining talk, and expressed the wish 
they might travel together. 

‘“‘Mebbe we can,” said Old Misery. ‘‘De- 
pends on how long your hoss is laid up. 
S’pose we have a look at him. I used to 
know something ’bout hosses when I was 
living over the ridge. Mebbe we can 
Keep along together.” 

York rose to lead the way. 

To Pretty Soon Jim the mountain man 
directed: ‘Take the kettle inside,’’ and 
under his breath he added the one word, 
*‘Scoot!”’ 

Pretty Soon surprised him by yawning 
sleepily and announcing: 

“Think I'll turn in. Dead tired.” 

“Didn't s’pose the fool would have sense 
*nough to say that,’’ Old Misery told hime 
self as he followed York. 

It was growing dark as they reached the 
small corral The horse came to the 
fence to be petted, and as the mountain 
man ran his hand over the sleek coat and 
limbs, he knew it was one of the best 
horses money could buy in California. The 
intelligent animal nuzzled his master. 


—e 
York spoke sharply, and it moved away ” 
walking with a decided limp. But when 
it approached the fence if had not, g 
far as Misery observed, walked lame. 
“Sorry we can’t wait for you,” regret. 
ted Misery. ‘But it’ll take several) days 
for the nag to-git into shape. Wonderfy 
critter!” 


HEY returned to the eabins ang 

stretched out on the grass and smokeg 
another pipe and talked for more than ay 
hour. York was the first to plead sleepj- 
ness, and retired to his cabin. 

Old Misery, humming a medicine song 
entered his cabin and swept his hang 
over the bunk, fearing lest his companion 
had failed to catch his warning. The bunk 
was empty. Instead of taking his blank. 
ets and making his bed outside, the 
mountain man drew the bag with the 
medicine rock from under the bunk and 
placed it under the window. Then he 
threw off his shirt and wrapped a blanket 
about him and stuck his long knife in 
the floor between his hunched-up knees 
and waited. 

One hour, two hours, three hours 
passed. It seemed foolish to keep awake 
any longer when his medicine was stand- 
ing guard at the window; and he rested 
his head on his knees and dozed off. 

A step at the window, as soft as an 
Indian’s, brought his head up with a perk, 
but he continued breathing. heavily and 
snored slightly. When the doorway dark. 
ened he drew his hecls under him and 
released his knife. He was conscious of 
something passing toward the bunk. 
-The intruder, now missing the deep 
breathing he had heard from the open 
window, was suspicious. 

In a low voice he said: 

‘It’s York. Mr. Misery. 
There is danger.” 

Standing erect and dropping the blank- 
et from his shoulders, the mountain man 
murmured: 

“I’m awake. What’s the trouble?” 

He heard York spin about on his heel, 

“The mill men plot to steal your bag 
of gold. Where are you?” whispered York. 

“Here,’’ softly answered Misery, crouch- 
ing low and whipping the blanket around 
his left arm and noiselessly moving sevy- 
eral feet to one side. 

“But your friend?” 

And as he put the question York shift- 
ed his position. 

“Gone these hours. I stayed to meet 
you, you murderer.”’ 

And again a noiseless shift of position. 

Neither was visible to the other unless 
lined against the open door or window. 

“How'd you guess?’”” murmured York. 

“Hoss trained to act lame.” 

And as he spoke he stepped wide to his 
right and heard York’s heavy knife end 
its flight in the logs. 

He worked along the side wall, trying 
to get his man between hin and one of 
the two openings. After a minute he de- 
cided York was making the same maneu- 
ver and that in a few seconds they would 
meet. Each was trying to catch the sound 
of the other’s breathing. Then a slight 
noise at the window warned him York had 
attempted to pass that opening by keep- 
ing below the sill, but had hit the bag 
containing the medicine rock. 

(Continued next -week) 


Wake up! 





SALE PRICES OF PUREBRED 
HOLSTEINS 


The sale prices of pure-bred Holstein- 
Friesian cattle were considerably lower 
in 1924 than they were in 1923, according 
to reports sent to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture by 735 breeders, 
who sold 6,348 animals, There were 2,105 
bulls and 792 heifers under one year of 
age sold. The bulls averaged in price $9 
and the heifers $71, with a top for each 
sex of $1,000. There were 529 bulls over 
one and under three years of age that 
everaged $127, with a top of $1,000, and 86 
bulls over three years of age that sold at 
an average of $166. ‘These prices show @ 
marked decline from the averages for 1923. 

The 1,141 females over one year and 
under three years of age sold at an aver- 
age of $132 and a top of $1,000, and 1,695 
cows sold at an average price of $156 and 
a top of $1.235. These averages represent 
a $67 and $59 decline, respectively, in av- 
erage prices from the same female age 
groups for 1923. Considering all ages and 
sexes, the following numbers were sold 
at the averages indicated: 3,245 at $10 
or less; 2,534 between $101 and $200; 413 
between $201 and $300; 150 between $301 
and $700, and six above $700. 

The 735 breeders who reported stated 
that they had 6,716 calves and 23,844 oth- 
er purebred Holstein cattle on their farms 
January 1, 1925. * Those on farms, eX- 
cluding -calves, consisted of 1,321 bulls, 
19,247 females and 3,276 animals the sex 
of which was not given. From the reports 
received, more than 92 per cent of the 
animals were sold in the north-central 
and north-Atlantic states. Of the 6,348 
animals sold, 4,467 were soki in the north- 
central states, 1,359 in the north-Atlantic, 
225 in the southern and 297 in the moun- 
tain and Pacific states. 





THAT’S DIFFERENT 


Head of the house, in angry tones: 
“Who told you to put that paper on the 
wall?’ 

Decorator: ‘Your wife, sir.” 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” 
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“Someone says 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
paper will keep you 
warm. Yep, a thirty-day note kept us 
in a sweat for one month.” 















THE OTHER !S GETTING BARE” 


Frank G. Davis, Harrisonburg, Va., wins 
first with this title in Joshaway’s April 
contest. Lottie Skow, Forestburg, S. D., 
took second place with ‘‘The seat of the 
trouble was a miss, causing the sparks 
to jump the wires.”’ Then third place 
just had to be awarded to J. M. Quindry, 


#ONE GOES AFTER THE DEAR WHILE John stumbled as 





if his thoughts were 





dense, 


And hung his seat on the barb of the 


fence. 


He sat on the ground and muttered low, 
While he waited there for the car to go. 
Could you do better? I’m here to doubt, 
If the seat of your pants was all ripped 


out. 


Honorable mention should go to about 


a hundred title fans. Joshaway was more 
pleased with the response to this contest 
than any we have had. We never knew 
barbed wire had so much fun in it before. 


However, Mrs. Phoebe McDaniel, Grin- 


nell, Iowa, on ‘The exposure was not 
well timed,’ and Mrs. J. J. Clearwater, 


It’s the Simple, 
Light-Draft 
Loader 























Customers tell us the John Deere single-cylinder 
hay loader is the lightest-draft loader they have ever 
used for windrow work. 


It’s simple in design—just a single drum mounted 












of Enfield, Ill. Mr. Quindry composed a 
little ballad especially for the occasion, 
and it follows: 





Have you heard of the fate of John 


Who hung his seat on the top barbed wire 
While his brother Jim went on to lend 
A helping hand to a lady friend? 


It came about in just this way: 

A car drove up in the road one day; 

It stopped and the horn was given a toot, 
And both the boys made a hurried scoot. 


Jim scaled the fence at a single bound, 
As nimble and lithe as a hunting hound. I want to go now.” 


et special commendation. 
& dD 


boss came out and awakened you 


is no limit. 





LAST AND HARDEST 


Teacher: 
ages in history?” 





” 


iron age. 
A SEAT ON THE FENCE 9 
now? 
McGuire, Willie: ‘The hard-boiled age. 


FATTER AND FARTHER 
Passenger: “Please, condft€tor, 
you help me get off the train?” 
Conductor: ‘Certainly, madam.” 





Oneida, Ill., on, ‘“‘His rival unseated, he 
rushed to the help of the fair maiden,” 


Now Joshaway directs your attention to 
the picture below. If you are the hired 
man, maybe you can remember when you 
went to sleep on the corn plow and the 


after the team started across lots for 
home—and the corn was being plowed 
out. If you are not the hired man, maybe 
you can remember what you said when 
he did the deed. Send your card right 
away. Send as many as you want; there 


“What were the different 
Willie: “The stone age, bronze age, 


Teacher: ‘‘What age are we living in 


Passenger: ‘You see, it’s this way. Be- 
ing rather stout, I have to get out back- 
wardsthe porters think I’m getting in— 
so they give me a_ shove and say, ‘’Urry 
up, ma’am.’ I’m five stations past where 














WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by May 25. The winners will be announced in our 
issue of June 5. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. Write 
answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Waliaces’ Farmer. In case 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize tied 
in each tying contest. 
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on the same axle with the ground wheels and rollin 
with them. : 
JOHN DEERE 


Single-Cylinder Hay Loader 


Gets all the hay with a simple lifting and 
elevating action that requires little power. 
Handles alfalfa, clover, peas and beans with- 
out shattering leaves. 


Adjustable carrier is a big help when 


starting load in windy weather. Quickly 
adjusted up or down by man on the load. 


This loader has amplé 
capacity to handle wind- 
rows such as are common- 
ly made by a side-delivery 
rake in curing and harvest- 
— ~~: eenaes delivers 

. . . a 
Weight of load is carried on wheels—no builds ro , * 4 toeith 


lifting when coupling to wagon. Easy handl- with least effort. 
ing in hilly fields. 


All-steel frame, hot-riveted corner plates, 
steel-link carrier chains. 


Sold by John Deere dealers. Write today for folder. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for foldes HS-445 


JOHN = DEFRE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
































Join Now and Get 


GOVERNMENT MONEY 


On Long Time at Low Rates 


which your credit entitles you, for 
one to three years, at a rate prob- 





For years it has been recognized 
that cattle feeders and grain rais- 
ers must have loans for longer ably never more than 6 per cent or 
time than local banks are able to an average of 534 per cent. 
carry. O No one will dictate as to where 

The Agricultural Credits Act of you shall buy or sell. So long as - 
1923 established Federal Govern- L you take proper care-of your prod- 
ment Intermediate Credit Banks, Or ess ucts, you will have Government 
not operated for profit, but to aid. 
provide Government aid where 
most needed by the farmer—not show- 
ered in good times and denied in periods 
of stress. 


The “Rural Credits Corporation,” spon- 
sored by the Live Stock Exchange at the 
request of many customers, is an organ- “ coreg 
ization proposed “for the sole purpose of curities Department of Iowa, stating that 
doing one thing—providing funds for no commissions will be allowed to any 
those interested, from one source, the one interested in forming this organiza- 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, es- tion. 
tablished and owned entirely by the FUNDS KEPT INTACT 
United States Government. 











NO PROMOTION 


The entire plan of the “Rural Credits 
Corporation” has been submitted to the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks at 
Omeha and Washington. 

Sworn affidavit is on file with the Se- 


To assure freedom from the pitfalls ss 
countered by other organizations in the 

FOR FARMERS ONLY past, all Pha Ren received will be depos- 
Only producers having actual need of ited in a special “Rural Credits Corpora- 
credit on livestock and grain are in tion” account and held intact until the 
vited to join in forming the “Rural Articles are ratified. Not a dollar will be 
Credits Corporation.” Others would not expended for any purpose whatever until 


Gare to associate themselves with us, for that time. 

the organization is to be operated with- If you want to have the big advantage 

out profit to any one, hence would only of getting Government money at low 

interest those who can use and are en- rates on long time, write us.at once, so 

titled to its great benefits. that we can he ready for your grass 
The Intermediate Credit Banks are sup- loans. It’s the first co-operative non- 


plied with Government funds for the spe- profit finance corporation offered to Iowa 
cific purpose of making loans on long farmers. “Control your finances and you 
time. The “Rural Credits Corporation” control all.” Get busy. Write today— 
will provide you with all the funds to now!” 


Live Stock Exchange, Inc., 201-4 Securities Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS 











Live Stock Exchange, Inc., 201-4 Securities Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send, without obligation on my part, full particulars about Government- 
Aided Co-operative Financing. 


Name 
Post Office 
R. F. D 
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--Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns 


RATE 8c PER WORD 


tisemen 
We charge ror a minmmam of twenty words. J 


accompany ©: 
4 ‘Advertising ‘orders, ston orders 


and changes in copy mate repets 
this office not later than Thursday, eight days before date of rowel li- 
Ray writing your r advertisement give full detail 


cati- OB. 


“THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
sre counted as 
and each initisi or fall number is coun 





pat Se wee 
d as one w 
Remittance mast | ; 





[eats do 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


BABY CHICKS 





MINNESOTA pee 








| 
No. No. Insertions 





9° 


$4.80 | 


AMAAACICroe 
te Ste 


ID 


~ $1.60 
Please 


than 
shed. 
‘tisement, 


‘No advertisem« nt 
accepted. Check must be ¢ 
type_ or wr _print_y your adver 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


MONEY invested in lowa 
house that has 
Iowa for thirty- 
loss of a single 
Write for 
Company, 


can be safely 
bonds offered by the 
served the investors of 
four years without the 
penny in interest or principal. 
circulars. Geo. M. Bechtel & 
Davennort, Towa. 
GOOD bonds are a 
own a list of care 
ment, municipal and 
which we can fecommend, 
cent to 6% per cent We 
quiry. George M. Van Ev 
table Bldg., Des Moines. 3 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 


GERMAN Police 


investment. We 
selected govern- 
corporation bonds 
yielding 4 per 
invite your in- 
era Co., Equi- 


‘safe 
fully 








dog at stud; imported 
Berno von Roof; arrived from Germany 
last week. Strongheart breeding. Come 
see him or write. Murle Mills, New Prov- 
idence, Iowa. . 
COLLIES for sale cattle dogs 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
pups and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
Box 66. Monticello, Iowa. 
GERMAN Police pups by imported sire; 
dam was first prize bitch at Des Moines. 
Guaranteed to please. $40 and up. One 
eight-months pup third prize in class 14. 
I. J. Conrad, Melbourne, Iowa . 
GERMAN Police dogs; puppies offered of 
both sexes, from registered stock and 
intelligent parents. Females, $25 each, if 
taken at once. H. F. Oelrich, Rolfe, Ia. 
FOXES WANTED 


FOXES wanted, old or young ones; any 
number; pay cash and all express 
charges. Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 


-FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 

G@ALIFORNIA farmers make more money 

on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these nreans a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 

owing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
font schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
seciations afford profitable outlets for all 
gee A small one-family farm, cut- 

ing out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request. 
Cc. Ix Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway BEx- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 


1OWA 
FOR SALIN— Farm of 326 acres, 
south 


Sioux City, Iowa, near 
highway. A good stock and 
farm. For particulars and price, 
Box 14, Rodney, Iowa. 


FARMS for sale in 





that do 





























35 miles 
Dennison 
sure-crop 
write 
best part of Iowa at 
terms. For par- 
Investment Co., 


fair prices and easy 


ticulars write Security 
McCalisburg, Jowa. 
FOR SALE—Farm of 160 acres, six miles 
south of Charles City, Iowa; $185 pe> 
acre. Address owner, Box 58, Nora 
Springs, Iowa. 
MICHIGAN 
UNUSUAL opportunities in Michigan; free 
helpful official information on home 
markets, soils, crops, climate. certified 
lands, accredited dealers. Write Director 
Agricultural Industry, State Department 
Agriculture, 21 State Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
330 ACRES located near Frazee, Minn.; 


50 per cent cultivated, balance hay land, 
pasture and grove; $31 per acre, $1, ned 
cash, balance in five years at only 3 
cent interest. Write for our plans un al 
which this farm will pay its way and 
make you independent. ornest O. Buh- 
ler, Development ent, Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

















COME to Mahnomen county, where you 
can buy the best land in Minnesota for 
the least money. Write Mahnomen Busi- 
ness Association, Mahnomen, Minn., for 
booklet. 
LARGE and small tracts in clover belt of 
northern Minnesota. The Winona & St. 
Peter Land Co., Capital Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
EIGHTY acre dairy farm, near town; 
fully equipped; silo; thirty acres alfaifa, 
thirty Guernseys; a money-maker. Ben- 
jamin Forbell, Montrose, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
cheap; might divide; 10,000 
woven wire fence; Oregon 
300 acres cultivated; 
well watered, 











SELL or lease 

acre ranch; 
county, Missouri; 
several houses; good grass; 
J. W. Smith, Fremont, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
NEBRASKA—Cattle and hogs fatten and 
hens cackle on our productive but pres- 
ent low priced farms and ranches. B. L. 
Mills, State Bank of Ansley, Ansley, Neb. 
nixihpts amnnapnp te nee 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundred: 
have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. 70 men bought farms 
from us last year. Come and see their 
fine new homes. We will also help you 
start in Wisconsin. You can get 40 or 80 
acre dairy farm for only $100 deposit and 
balance in 10 years. Close to big towns. 
Many neighbors. Best, richest, gently 
rolling Wisconsin clay loam. Only $2,000 
for 40 with nice house, good barn, best 
milk cows. A greater opportunity than a 
U. S. homestead, Particulars free. Farm- 
ers’ and Bankers’ Investment Co., Dept. 
D 3, Madison, Wis. 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
elay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin 
Cities. Baker ‘‘A,” 83 St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

















HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 

PRADA PRP PAP PPP PILE PPL PLD LS Annas 
NOW is the time! Get started “early; Our 

mén are making real money. This year 
more than two hundred salesmen are Sell- 
ing our guaranteed auto and tractor oils 
direct to users at wholesale prices. Our 
plan is ‘‘different’’ and is going over big! 
Quality oils—lower prices—expert lubri- 
cation service on each order—better sat- 
isfaction—the largest and fastest growing 
“direct-to-consumer” oil business in the 
northwest. Everywhere buyers are learn- 
ing that the “Willhelm System” gives 
them real service for less money. If you 
can show us that you are a “square 
shooter’’—if you have a car and are will- 
ing to work—if you will follow our sell- 
ing plan and stick to the plain truth, you 
can make money faster than you ever 
, have before. Don’t delay! Still several 
excellent territories open. Write at once, 
giving your age, experience, references 
end territory desired. Willhelm Oil Co., 
ft. Paul, Minn. 
AGENTS—Excellent opportunity for good 
' position with old reltable company in 
seventy-fifth year, full or part time, sell- 
| ing famous Ross Ensilage Cutters. Silos, 
| Metal Grain Bins, Feed Cutters, also sev- 
| eral other metal products. Catalog free. 
Write now for this azency proposition. 
EK. W. Ross Ensilage Cutter and Silo Co., 
70 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio. 
COUNTY representative in a few coun- 

ties still open, to sell our high-grade 
lubricating oils. This is the opportunity 
for you to get into the oil business for 
yourself. Pest Oil and Refining Co., 
Cedar Ranids, Iowa. 


LIVE STOCK 


ANGUS 
ANGUS bulls. Low-down and thick. The 
kind that sire top baby beeves. One 
Blackeap, one Ejisa Erica. Herd feder- 
ally accredited, Brill Bros., Sac City, Ia. 
HOLSTEIFNS 
HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver- 
aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; $190. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves. seven 
weeks old, from heavy milking. high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater. Wis. 
ie GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS—1?2 fancy. high-grade heif- 
ers, 8 weeks old; the heavy milking 
kind; $20 each; shipped Cc. O. D. Wildwood 
Farms, 1092 James. St. Paul, Minn. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—Jerseys; 30 head of fresh 
and heavy springing, high grade Jersey 
ecws and heifers; good producers; priced 
right. Boyd Berdo, Washington, ‘Towa. 
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winter-laying, 





RED ) POLLS 
REGISTERED Red | Polled bulls and heif- 
ers with size and quality; price reason- 
able. Roger Van Evera, R. R. 1, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 
scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 
able odors, don't suffer. Write to the 
Miller Drug Co., Kimball, S. D. 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale, carlots. H. W. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. _ 
TOBACCO 


HOMES "UN tobacco; smoking, 

$1.25, ten, $2: pipe free. Satisfaction 
fuaranteed,. Pay when -received. Ken- 
tucky Farmers’ Association, Paducah, Ky. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equit: able 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


JERSEY BLACK < GIANTS 


JERSE Y ~B lack Giants; . Ame rica’s pre- 
mier heavy weight fowl. They pull down 
on the scales and fill the egg basket. An 
old established flock. Foundation stock 
and eggs for sale. Circular free. Dr. John 
Patterson,, Hedrick, Iowa, 
LEGHORNS 
WILLIAMSON’S S. S. C. 
horns. 
bons, 1924; 














5 peunds, 





















White Leg- 
Customers won 100 blue rib- 
also second high record flock 
in state. Ee xes, $10, $100; $24, 300. Chicks, 
518, 109; $48, 300. Free catalog. H. hk 
Williamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 
BIG egg strain White Leghorns; record 
layers; trap-nest stock; eggs, chicks, 
catalog. Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, Box 
55. College Springs, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
MATING list free of our 
Buff Orpingtons, mated 
Pen eggs—First pen, 15, $5; 
second, $4; third pen, $3; prepaid. Free 
range, $7, 100; $4, 50; $2, 15. Fertility 
guaranteed, Golden Buff baby chicks, $20. 
Ray Rush, St. Lawrence, S. D. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
POAR OAR 
Comb Reds, exhibition and pro- 
duction; pens, ¥—$2950 for 15: 2—$8 for 
100; range—$5.50 per 100. Mating list 
ready. Asa Lee. Mitchellville. lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS for sale. Don't buy until 
you get our offer for April. Chicks 
from standard bred, disease free flocks. 
Fifteen varieties; 1100 per cent live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Considering quality, our 
prices are exceptionally low. We are mem- 
bers of International and Iowa Baby 
Chick Associations. Write or call. Chere- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100. Cherokee, Ia. 
SWEEPSTAKES winner American Royal. 
Eggs; baby chicks. Tancred, Young 
Leghorns, 250 to 300 ‘egg lines. 
State culled and inspected. Blood tested 
for white diarrhea. Chicks, $13 per 100; 
5 per cent discount for 300 or more. Guar- 
anteed to live. Eggs. $8 per 100; $38 per 
5°0 Rucker’s Poultry Farm, Route 29, 
Ottumwa, Towa. 
BABY Chicks; guaranteed to live. Get 
our catolog, with special reduced prices 
after May 15 on _ superior-bred, heavy- 
laying varieties. Early maturing, insur- 
ing good winter laying. Explains how 
we guarantee livability. Write A. G. 
Peters. President, Peters-Certified Poul- 
try Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, Newton, Ia. 


CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Rhode Island 
Red chieks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter-laying, tested flocks. properly 
mated. Reduced prices after May .15. 
Early maturing, insuring good winter 
laying. Peters-Certi‘ied Poultry Breed- 
ers’ Assn... Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED White. Buff or Brown Leg- 
horn chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
tested flocks, properly 
mated. Reduced prices after May 15. 
Early maturing, insvring good winter lay- 
ing. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Assn., Box _811, Newton, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; 
anteed to live; heavy, winter-laying, 
tested flocks. pronerly mated. Reduced 
prices after M°y 15. Early maturing, in- 
suring good winter laying. Peters-Certi- 
fied Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, 
Newton. Iowa. 
CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpington 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win- 
ter-laying, tested flocks, properly mated. 
Peduced prices after May 15. Early ma- 
turing. insuring good winter laying. 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., 
Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
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DELLNER chicks are reasonably priced, 

All guaranteed purebred from _ healthy 
farm range flocks. We hatch only seven 
leading varieties. Colored catalog free, 
Dellner Hatchery, Ralph Lobdell, Prop, 
Dept. X, Waterloo, lowa. 


DON’T think of ordering baby chicks un- cf 
til you see our free catalog. Write to. / 
day. 30 breeds. Our quality and prices 
will please you. Specialists all breeds 
Leghorns and Wyandottes. Spencer Chick 
Hatchery, Lock Drawer I, Spencer, lowa, 
BEST White Leghorn chicks, 288 to 335 
egg lines, 100, $10; Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, $12, 
Guaranteed live delivery, postpaid. Cat- 
alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Box 109, 

Greentop, Mo. 

TOLUCA chicks; guaranteed to live; high 
producing flocks; healthy; purebred; ' 
15 varieties. Get our special low prices 

for May and June. Catalog. Toluca 

Hatchery, Toluca, Ill. 

CHICKS from selected .purebred heavy 
laying flocks; Leghorns 12 cents; Reds, 

tocks, Wyandottes, 14 cents. Other vari- bu: 
eties. Free catalog. Revere Hatchery, 

Revere, Mo., or Farmington, Iowa. 
BUY accredited Single Comb Red chicks 
from stock approved by state inspector, 

$14 per 100, literature. John Roth, Mor- ye 

ton, Il. 

















EGGS FOR HATCHING 4 


SOE See ye 


os ANCONAS f — BE 
SINGLE Gomb Ancona hatching eggs Ff 
froin stock direct from Sheppard’s pens, 6 
$5 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Chicks 
hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Mon- pe 
roe, , lowa. or 





LEGHORNS 


Comb White Leg rhorns; eggs, 
‘ s, $12.50. 100. Quality stock; 
won 1923-1924 sweepstakes on these large,‘ 
snow-white layers. Mrs. Harry Murdock, 
Brooks, Iowa. 
GUARANTEED hatching eggs from vig- 
orous Single Comb White Leghorns, 
headed by Tancred males; 100, $5. R. M. 
Lofstedt, Rippey, Iowa. 
RYAN Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 
from large. healthy, culled flock of 
heavy layers; $4, 100. Chicks, $12, 100. 
Mrs. Lloyd Howerter, Blairsburg. Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS 

209-egg strain Buff Orping- 
tons; all yearling hens mean_ strong 

chicks; eggs, 100, $7.50; pen, 10-pound 

Byers cockerel, mated 8%-pound hens, 
15, $3. Josenh O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 


BUFF Orpington eggs; splendid color; big 
bone; bred for heavy production; 22 
years breeder; $3.75, 50; $7.50, 100. August 
Petersen, Farnhamville, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Buff Orpington eggs from 
culled, healthy flock; good color; heavy 
layers; $6, 100; $3.$0, 50. Mrs. Harold 
Elliott, Webster City, Iowa. 
KELLERSTRASS strain White Orpington 
eggs; $5 hundred, prepaid. Baby Chicks, 
$12.50 hundred during May. Mrs. Halph 
Hayes, Corning, lowa. 
EGGS from good, large Buff Orpington 
Single Comb; 100, $5; 15, $1.50. J. C. 
Simon, Rowan, Iowa. 


BUFF Orpingtons of quality; 
50, $4; 100, $7; prepaid. Mrs. 
Baumgardner, Colchester, IT. 


me PLYMOUTH ROCKS } 
ARISTOCRAT Barr Rocks,. winners in 
shows and egg contests. Eggs, 105; 
$4.50, 50; pens, mated by Holterman, $7.50 
and $5, 15; trap-nested three years. May 
chicks, $18; June ehicks, $15; guaranteed, ! 
postpaid. Diarrhea tested. Mating list. : 
State Record Farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, lowa. 
SELECT hatching eggs, Fishel strain, 
true to type; two settings, $3; three 
settings, $4; postpaid. Order direct. March 
hatched eight weeks cockerel; chicks, $10 
per dozen. Mrs. Myrtle Carter, Linden, 
Jowa. — 
WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, exX- 
pert culling for egg production; $5 per 
hundred, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. G. W. Hunter, Barnes City, 
Iowa. 
PURE strains, Ringiet and Bradley direct, 
Barred Rocks; noted for beauty, size 
and heavy production; special matings; 
range, $9 per 105. Circular free. Mrs. 
Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks, extra winter layers, farm 
range, Fishel & Halbach strain, eggs, $5; 
100; case, $15; prepaid; chicks, $15, 100. 
Mrs. Edw. Erusha, Fairfax, Iowa. 
EGGS from prize winning stock of dark 
Barred Rocks; range flock, $1.50 per 15, 
$7.50 per 100; special pen, $2 per 15. W. 
S. Austin & Sons. Dumont, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
LARGE dark red, even colored R. C 
Reds, veterinarian inspected, blood test- 
ed against white diarrhea. Roosters, 
each, 3 for $20; eggs, $10 per 45, prepai 
Highland Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. s 
ROSE Comb Red eggs; farm flock; dark 
wes: gg og ones. $1 ae 25 per 15, 
$3.25 per $6 by chicks, 
100, ste are. Teun "Miller, enten. Ta. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


—— 

pC. R. I. Red eggs from prize winners 
and extra heavy winter iayers; $3.50, 50; 
$6, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, 
Webster City, Towa. 


—_—_ 


SPECKLED SUSSEX 

PUREBRED Speckled Sussex, bred for 
standard color and egg production; eggs, 
15, $2: 50, $5; 100, $8. 
Alta, Iowa. 
—_—— 

TURKEY EGGS 
——w~ 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs from 
purebred, large, vigorous stock, 40 cents 
each, 10 for $3.50; prepaid. Mrs. C. &. 














A. B. Jonnson, 











swanson, Chillicothe, Iowa. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 





MISCELLANEOUS 

HATCHING eggs, healthy, purebred, Buff 

Orpingtons, Barred Plymouth Rocks, $6, 
100; $1.25, 15. Pekin ducks, 20 cents. Ira 
Gongwer, Fairfax, Iowa. 

BIG Black Langshans, egg production 
type, good scoring stock; roosters, $3.50 
each; 30 choice eggs, $5. H. Osterfoss, 
Hedrick, Iowa. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








SEED CORN 


EARLY seed corn from fields that made 

70 bushels per acre. Southern Minnesota 
grown, Improved Minnesota 13, Silver 
King and Early Murdock; germination 95 
per cent guaranteed, at $6; Golden Jewel, 
test 90-96, at $5. All 1923 crop. 1924 crop 
Silver King, test 99, at $7.50 per 





mixed, 
bushel. Express paid your city. Why 
buy cheap seed and lose a crop? Good 


seed like ours is cheap at any price. 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 
KRUG utility type, disease resisting, early 
yellow dent; Kallal’s Improved large 
yellow dent; well ripened, early ‘selected: 
germination 98 per cent; nubbed, shelled, 
graded and sacked; $4 per bushel; 10 
bushels, $35. I showed champion bushels 
yellow dent at the 1924 Peoria Greater 
Exposition and National Swine Show. 
Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Il. 
GRADED, high yielding, best quality ob- 
tainable, Minnesota 13 seed corn, 90-100 
per cent germination; tested. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. . WwW. Zellman, 
Route 1. Young America, Minn. 
KRUG Yellow Dent and Golden King 
(early, good doer in northern Iowa). 
Best yielders in 121 tests. Grown near 
Davenport, Iowa. Write for circular. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, IIl. 
KRUG seed corn; selected for maturity; 
tests 92 per cent; early maturity; dis- 
ease resistant; ear, $4 bu.; shelled and 
graded, $4.50. Order today. Jay Newlin, 
Grimes, Iowa. 


SEED CORN—Early picked, high germi- 

















nation; Black’s Yellow Dent, $4; Reid 
Yellow Dent, $3.50 per bu.; Sudan, $8 
hundred. Kendall Farms, Corydon, Ia. 





SELECTED, seed corn, Early Yellow 
Dent, 1924 grown, testing 92 to 96 per 
cent, $3.50 per bushel, sacks free. Silas 
Leuthold, Hurley, S. D. 

REID'S Yellow Dent seed corn; official 
test 98 per cent; shelled and graded; $3 
per bu., f. o. b. Skidmore, Mo. (Sacks 
free.) EF. C. Barber, Skidmore, Mo. 


600 BUSHELS Manchu soybeans; $1.75 
machiné run, $2 recleaned; sacks free; 
f. 0. b. Rushville, Ill. Chas. H. Teel, 
Rushville, Il. 

IOWA 203, an early maturing, high yield- 
ing strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent; test 
99.8 per cent; $3.85 bushel, ear or shelled. 
Rebt. H. Edwards, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


SOYBEANS; 99% pure Manchu, $2.25; 
hay beans $2; inoculation free; prompt 
shipment. J. G. Huls, Rantoul, Il. 
KRUG’S Yellow seed corn,- 1924 crop; ma- 
tures early; tests high, 98; price $4, 
f.0. b. Houser Bros., Polk, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Quality seeds. Morse and 
Midwest soybeans at $2.25 to $2.75 per 
bu. Wilson and Virginia soybeans at 
$3 to $4 per bu. Certified Reid’s Yellow 
Dent seed corn at $3 to $4 per bu. Good 
hon-certified seed corn at $2 a bu. up. 
Quality and germination given on every 
lot. Orders for bushel or car lots will be 
given careful and prompt attention. Prices 
f. 0. b. Sedalia; sacks free. Pettis County 
Seed Growers’ Association, 116 West Main 

S8t., Sedalia, Mo. 

ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7 per 
bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 90 
r cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; track 
ere; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 

dia, Kan. 

SOYBEAN Seed--Morse, Midwest, certi- 
fied, guaranteed, $2.75 to $3.10 bushel. 
uy direct from Linn County Soybean 

Growers’ Association, Linneus, Mo. Also 

Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn. 


TWO dozen geranium plants sent post- 
paid to your address for One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents. Any color or mixed. 
n't be without flowers on the farm. 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, IL 
SOYBEANS—Manchu, machine run, $2; 
recleaned, $2.25 per bu.. bags included. 
Iples free. Immuned O. I. C. pigs, $15 
f@ch. A. M. Foster, Route 33, Rushville, 
Minois. e 
IOWA grown Manchu soybeans, direct 
from grower; fitst prize seed Iowa Corn 
and Small Grain Show; $3 Bushel, while 
vot last. C. G. Badtram, New Liberty, 
SE 
RECLEANED Manchu soybeans, $2.40 
bushel in 5-bushel lots. Write for sam- 
Pile and prices other amounts. John M. 
Sriden, Janesville, Iowa. 


Wallaces” Farmer classified ads put 
you in toueh with a market for farm 












































_ land that can be reached in no other way. 











Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 


Eastern—Linn County, April 25—Season 
has been favorable for all early crops— 
earlier than we have had for some years; 
but I think we are entitled to it when we 
can be allowed a nice one. Grass up to 
this time has not had rain enough, so we 
look for a rather light crop, but we had 
a splendid rain the 23d and 24th—the only 
time we have had enough-to wet the land. 
Oats look very good. Only a few pieces 
of winter wheat; it looks like about half 
a stand. Corn land is nearly ready for 
Planting, and is in good condition. Pig 
crop smaller than for some time. Some 
large farmers raising none.—E. M. Rob- 
son, Marion, Iowa. 

Southwestern—Page County, April 25— 
To date a good deal of corn has been 
planted. Ground in fine shape and at- 
mosphere is right for starting it. The 
only question is, Will there be storms 
and drouth in earing time? A great pros- 
pect for all kinds of fruit. Alfalfa .on 
good ground is making rapid growth. 
Stock generally in fine shape.—B. E. F. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, April 24— 
The light showers during the past two 
weeks and continued warm weather are 
bringing up the small grain in great 
shape. Some flax still unsown. Cattle 
have already been turned onto the sweet 
clover pastures. Corn planting will com- 
mence next week. Some farms have been 
sold lately at improved prices.—Charles 
H. Carlson. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Apr. 
24—Spring work well advanced. Oats up 
and doing well. Pastures will be ready 
for stock May 10. New meadows came 
thru the winter in good condition. Corn 
ground in fine condition. Planting will 
begin about May 5. Rains seasonaDle; 
moisture enough to start crops. An un- 
usual spring for farm work. Pig crop re- 
duced somewhat.—J. J. McConell. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, April 25 
—Ground never was in better shape for 
spring work. Small grain in excellent con- 
dition, but rain would speed the growth 
of both small grain and grass. Clover on 
old meadows that was sown over one 
year mostly frozen out or dead from oth- 
er causes. Some eorn planting done. The 
spring pig crop is about normal. Farm 
labor plentiful. Everybody in the poultry 
business.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Apr. 
3—Apple blossom time, and the perfume 
sweetly permeates the atmosphere. Bees 
have crawled out of the combs to take 
up their tools and are carpentering the 
combs. Warm weather, with showers not 
very frequent. Progress has been made 
in the preparatory work, and some corn 
has been planted. Oats look like a good 
start. Winter wheat thin and an uneven 
stand. Spring seeding of clover a beau- 
tiful stand. Many wells are low in water 
production and some bone dry.—Arthur 
Nelson. 

Northeastern—Mitchell County, April 25 
—Are having fine weather. Plenty of 
moisture for everything. Oat fields are 
green. Plowing for corn; not any planted 
yet. Some potatoes have been planted 
this week. A big acreage of onions has 
been planted. Have not heard of many 
young pigs yet. Will be later this year 
on account of feed shortage. Plenty of 
home-grown seed corn can be had for 
from $3 to $5 per bushel.—C. H. 

Southwestern—Cass County, April 25— 
Very warm and dry for this time of year. 
Fruit trees all in bloom... Gardens and 
small grain comigg well, in spite of the 
dry weather, but everything, especially 
hay and pastures, needs rain badly. Have 
not had enough rain to settle the soil 
since the frost came out of the ground, 
and ground is very loose. Plows finely. 
Some corn being planted. Great weather 
for young pigs, lambs, etc. Roads in good 
shape again. Eggs 22 cents cash, butter- 
fat 39 cents.—M. A. Henderson. 

Western—Calhoun County, April 24—A 
rain is badly needed for pastures and hay. 
Oats are coming nicely. A few corn 
planters are going and more will start 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











MILLIONS strawberry piants; Senator 
Dunlap—250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 
State inspected. Postpaid. H. Thale, 
Durham, Mo. 
MANCHU soybeans at $2 per bushel. 
Good quality and good germination. In- 
oculation dirt free on request. Woods 
Bros., Mitchellville, Iowa. Bea 
CERTIFIED ‘Manchu soybeans; high- 


yielding, early maturing; $2.50 bushel in 
sealed bags. Write for free sample. Til- 
ford Ellis, Lovington, Ill. 
MANCHU and A. K. soybeans, machine 
run, $2; recelaned, $2.25. Bags free. 
Schuyler County Farm Bureau, Rushville, 
Illinois. 
CANNA Bulbs—Beautiful single and as- 
sorted varieties, at 75 cents per dozen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Shomont Farms, 
Dept. W, Monticello, Iowa. 
CHOICE Manchu soybeans, recleaned, 
guaranteed pure strain, $2.75 per bushel, 
bags free. Russel T. Baird, Red Oak, Ia. 
FOR SALE—Manchu soybeans, $2 per 
bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ray 
Miller, Sutherland, Iowa. ~ 

















Monday. Not as many sows this year as 
last. A larger acreage of corn being 
put in.—E. E. E. 


Central—Greene County, April 20—We 
have to start this week with much cool 
east wind and cloudy weather. Oats are 
showing up well and are green. Farmers 
are busy disking and plowing for corn. 
Plum trees in bloom. Pastures starting 
off well. A fair crop of pigs and lambs 
reported. Field work well advanced for 
this time of the year. No rain to speak 
of this spring, except a few small show- 
ers.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 


Northern—Franklin County, April 24— 
One nice rain each week has given grass 
and small grain a nice start. Quite a bit 
of barley sown for early hog feed, as lots 
of farmers are out of corn. About one- 
half of new seeding and one-year-old 
meadow being plowed for corn on account 
ef winter killing. Plowing mostly done 
and many disking fall plowing. Altho 
fruit trees are all in bloom, very few have 
started planting corn. Enough good seed 
‘corn available to plant two crops of corn. 
Weather perfect for little pigs and chicks, 
which are an average crop.—James T. 
Thorp. 

Central—Webster County, April 24—Oats 
look nice. Grass is doing fairly well. Some 
clover fields have been plowed up and 
will be planted to corn. Ground is in 
good shape, but we need more rain soon. 
A few farmers have started to plant corn 
and others wiil begin next week. Early 
planted gardens are up and look fine. 
Orchards in full bloom, and the first 
spray was applied the first part of this 
week.—Oscar Peterson. 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, April 24 
—Corn planting weather, and a few are 
planting. No time lost on account of 
weather and everybody well along with 
their work. Apple and plum trees get- 
ting in blossom, and so far no frost this 
month. Light showers to help the growth 
of grass and grains, but do not hinder 
work. Have heard of quite a little abor- 
tion amongst sows; otherwise pigs are 
doing well.—Simon Tfossem. 
Northwestern—Pocahontas County, April 
25—Most field work ten days ahead of 
schedule. Oats are greening up with a 
fair tO good stand. Pastures doing well 
since the rain, and stock will be turned 
out earlier than usual. Plowing for corn 
mostly finished. Most of the work being 
done now is preparing the ground for corn 
planting. Some acreage already planted, 
but planting of corn will not become gen- 
eral till May 1. Spring pigs and other 
livestock doing well.—F. Bloudil. 

Northern—Hancock County, April 24— 
Spring work well under way. Plowing 
about all done, and the ground works 
finely. Small grain looking good. Pig 
crop about normal. Dairying seems to be 
on the increase. Received 48 cents for 
butterfat for the last half of March.— 
BE. D. Hammon. ’ 

Western—Shelby County, April 25—It 
has been nice weather here the month of 
April, with a few small showers along 
with it. Lots of clover, alfalfa and winter 
wheat got frozen out last winter. Small 
grain is all sown, and plowing for corn is 
in full swing. Some are done plowing 
and have begun planting corn. Gardens 
are up and fruit trees are in bloom.—P. 
C. Nielsen. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, April 24— 
Light showers the 18th, 20th and 23d; not 
heavy but timely. Oats looking fine. Corn 
ground works well. Grass coming slowly, 
on account of being dry early. Corn 
planting will soon be in full swing if the 
weather continues fine. April pigs are 
meeting fine weather. Reports indicate 
large litters and doing well. Butterfat 50 
cents, eggs 24 cents cash, potatoes 35 to 
50 cents, and plentiful.—E. A. McMillin. 

Southern—Union County, April 24—Oat 
sowing is all done, and they seem to be 
coming along all right. Plowing for corn 
is about done. Some are disking their 
fall plowed ground. Meddows and pas- 
tures are doing fairly well, but are in 
need of a good rain. The pig crop seems 
to be a little below normal.—Verno Rayl. 

Centrai—Hardin County, April 24—All 
vegetable growth has developed very fast 
the past week, .with the mercury up 
around 90 degrees. Small grain making 
good growth. Several showers. Plowing 
nearly finished and cora ground being 
fitted for the planter, with a few already 
started. It will be quite general next 
week. Lamb crop above normal. Pig 
crop below normal, with quite a per cent 
to farrow in the summer. Stock being 
turned on pasture. Meadows, especially 
alfalfa and red clover, killed and being 
plowed for corn. Oat acreage 98 per cent, 
corn 103 per cent, meadows 85 per cent. 
Garden “sass” showing. Still some hogs 
to be marketed. A few yards of cattle on 
feed. Roads fine.—A. R. Calkins. 

South-Centralt—Madison County, April 
24—-We have been having it very dry and 
dusty. The small grain and grass are 
needing rain very badly, and the water is 
getting low in the wells. We had a very 
light rain last Thursday evening, which 
barely laid the dust. The pastures are 
good considering the dry weather, but 


_ will not support the stock yet. 


| pastures. 








There is 
lots of hay yet and there does not seem 
to be any sale for it. The weather has 
been fine for the young colts, calves, 
lambs and pigs. There are not so many 
pigs this spring as usual, owing to the 
scarcity and the high prive of corn last 
fall. lots of the sows were put on the 
market. Farmers are busy in the fields, 
Some have planted corn and others are 
getting ready. The ground is in fine 
shape.—C. J. Young. 

Southern—Lucas County, April 23—The 
weather is very dry. A light rainfall the 
first of the week, accompanied by a high 
wind. Plowing mostly finished. Some 
corn planted. Oats and pastures looking 
good, considering the small amount of 
moisture. Spring pig crup below the av- 
erage. April 24—The drouth was broken 
last night by a heavy rainfall, and indi- 
cations are for more rain today.—Rollie 
V. Fight. 

Central—Grundy County, April 24—Last 
night we had our first rain this spring, 
which did little more than settle the dust. 
Has been very warm lately; Wednesday, 
94 degrees. Grain coming well. Some are 
reseeding grain that had heated in bins 
last fall. Fruit trees started to bloom. 
Some spraying done. Plowing for corn 
mostly done. Some disking sod. Grass 
making slow progress. Some cattle on 
Feeder steers mostly shipped 
out. Some hogs left to sell. Some sick- 
néss among steers. A new malady called 
“black-leg.’””, Some pigs coming already. 
Very few colts. Gardens coming finely. 
Early potatoes coming up. Quite a few 


little chicks. Considerable milking done. 
Farm help plentiful. Horses stand work 
well. Quite a few tractors around here, 


Has been a dry spring. Ground worked 
up well and no lay-off for wet weather. 
Season's work well in hand, waiting for 
May to plant corn.—Gus Treimer, 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, Apr. 23—Spring 
work going finely. Weather ideal for 
work but not for growing crops. Oats 
growing slowly; also garden stuff. Most 
all the corn ground plowed, but none 
planted around here yet. Expect to see 
some start next week. Pig crop below 
average. Plenty of fruit except peaches. 
—S. M. Harper. 

Western—Knox County, April 19—Crops 
have been suffering badly from lack of 
rain, but had a nice rain last night. Field 
work well advanced because of dry con- 
dition of soil and fine weather. Average 
crop of pigs arriving. Oats and wheat 
looking well. Too qry for pastures and 
meadows. Some reported starting plant- 
ing of corn; much. interest in liming of 
acid soils and testing of corn. Good de- 
mand for good seed corn, oats and barley. 
—Elmer Anderson. 

Eastern—Champaign County, April 24—~ 
We are having summer weather. Some 
are planting corn. We are having suffi-- 
cient rain to keep crops growing well, but 
not enough to keep farmers out of the 
fields much. Plowing about all done. 
About 35 per cent of the spring pig crop 
lost.—A. M. Gale. 


NEBRASKA 
Central—Platte County, April 24—Ex- 
ceptionally warm weather prevails and 


everything is growing rapidly. Most of 
the farmers had to replant their alfalfa, 
as so much of it winter killed; also many 
wheat fields are very poor and some were 
abandoned. There have been many storms 
lately and several light showers. The soil 
contains just the right amount of mois- 
ture at present.—Albert Miksch. 

Northern—Holt County, April 25—Ideal 
weather for farming; but more moisture 
would be beneficial. Season two to three 
weeks in advance of 1924. Sowing of 
oats completed and acreage above normal. 
A very small per cent of spring and fall 
wheat. Sorghum for feed acreage will be 
normal; also acreage of potatoes. Cattle 
on pasture. Some are feeding alfalfa 
where available. Calf crop normal. Pig 
crop normal or a shade above normal. 
Wild and tame fruit trees in full bloom 
and prospects for fruit good. Not much 
change in prices of grain. Eggs 22 cents, 
butterfat 35 cents, potatoes 60 cents. Live- 
stock healthy. Some hay will be kept 
over.—Alex. R. Wert€. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, April 24—We 
have been having some real warm weath- 
er together with some showers. Plowing 
for corn is the order of tne day. A little 
corn has been planted. Oats look fine. 
Pastures are thriving. The season is said 
to be about a month ahead of former 
years.—Earl J. Watkins. 

South-Central—Webster County, April 
22—Another month of fine weather; a 
few light showers. Season is two weeks 
ahead of normal. Pastures good for this 
early. Not much winter wheat sown last 
fall. The oats crop looks promising with 
a large acreage, Morn planting in full 
swing, with soil in prime condition. 
Strawberries in full bloom, with promise 
of a bumper crop. Pig crop will be light. 
Cattle on pasture and looking well. Dairy- 
ing, poultry and fruit are taking the place 
of grain growing.—J. C. Preston. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
is now 156 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber and 
the wages of city-labor are above the 
general price level. Butter, wheat, oats, 
hides, cattle and copper are decidedly 
below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








Percentage 
~/ present price! 
| if of pre-war 

Percentage 

present price) 
Sl is of last yr. 
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Fisher’s index number | 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 











HOGS—At Chicago 


Heavy hogs 
Light hogs . 
Pigs sone s 
Sows, 








SHEEP—At Chicago 


WOOL AND HIDES 





Lambs 167] 








Quarter blood wool,:at Boston| 175 


Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 90 
GRAIN 








At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 

On towa Farms— 
Corn 
Oats 





MILL-FEEDS 





142) 
OU meal, at Milwaukee | 132} 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 

HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.|! 116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 119 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Chicago 
Clover seed, at Toledo 














Cotton, at New York 
Eggs, at Chicago 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week endifig April 
11, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this ‘week in April: Coal and 
coke 108 per cent, grain 95 per cent, 
livestock 99° per cent, lumber 126 per 
cent, ore 130 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 124 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are, 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 226 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
lend generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $17.66, week bhe- 
fore $17.94. Chicago—Last week $15.12, 
week before $15.62. 





The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Chicago 
Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
EMM WHEE iccioss ed oooh 
Week before 
Good— 
RINGS WHER vcdciasean ce 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week ...cccoccecs 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week ..ccccccccecs 2 95} 7.3 
Week before ...ccccee -00) 7.4 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .cccccocccas 
Week before ccccccecs 
Medium and good— 
Last week .cccccccccce’ 
Week before 
Common— 
Last weelk .cccocccccece 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
EMRE WOOK 6éc0cndeseec 
Week before 
Cows— 
Tw WRK sscccnsccnce 
Week before 
Bulis— 
Last Week cicccccccecs 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
ERO WEEE .sccccsveewe 
Week before ......... 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week . 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
DORE WOOK. 6 wcerspocecet 
Week before ...... oxel 





10.83 


| 

| 9.78 
wt ca 9.95 
| 8.98 
| 9.13 
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7.22 
7.08 
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Kansas City 











Mixed Clover No. 
Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa,’ Choice— 
Last week 
Week 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
EMO WEEK sicce cc cceve 
Week before ...cccce. 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
ROOM SEOGM o:600cusscees 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Oat Straw— 
Last week .. 
Week before 


115.50 
15.00 


21.00 
22.00 


3.50/16.50 
3.50/17.00 














Kansas City 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.14% 
Week before ../1.07%4].. 


Corn, No. 3Y— 
./1.10%4/1.04% 





—) 
eo 








Last week ... 
Week before ../1.04%4/1.02 
Corn, No. 4¥— | 
Last week ..../1.06%4/1.00 
Week before ..! .99 | .96 

Oats— | ! 
Last week -| .461%4| .45% 
Week before -45%| .43%%) 

Barley— 

Last week 
Week before 

Rye— 

Last week .... 
Week before 

Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week .... 
Week before 























Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 





Bran— 
Last week..../26.50/26.00/23.75'30.00 
Week before. .}25.75)/25.00/23.25/30.00 

Shorts— 
Last week... .!26.50'30.25/24.50/36.00 
Week before. .|25.25|29.50/23.25|36.00 

Hominy Feed— 

Last week....(35.25/... 
Week before. .'35.25) 

Oil Meal (o. p.) | | 
Last “week... ./41.75]..... 

Week before. .}41.25} 

Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— 
Last week....! 
Week before. ./42 

Tankage— 

















| 
‘ oe 132.80 
Witok (DOlOrGs Jb osccscscelpes cielo .. . {32.80 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 




















Corn— 


July 
September . 


Oats— 


July 
September . 


Wheat— 


Juiy 

September 
rd— 

July 

September 


July 
September 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke. at Connelltsiville 93! 








(Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 146) 


Copper, at New York 81] 
Crude petroleum, at N. York si | 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o b. Wash- 
ington) RRR ES 179 
Yellow pine (southern), 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 188 
Yellow pine (southern), 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 
Cement 





FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside New York, month 
4, eee ae 
Interest, 60 to $0 day paper, 
ee ora 84 
Industrial stocks ........000. 1 229 
Railroad stockg ..... rrerrer 322 














SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $11.41 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. On fhe basis of September 
rib sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September wilt be $11.90. 


a 








Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (200-259 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before ... 


| Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 


| Smooth 





Last week ..cccccccccs 
Week before ..ecerrcee 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week 
Week before ... 
heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
TAREE WARK nv ccstdeeccect -90/10. 
Week before ..ccocess 11.48 11.5 
Rough packing sows (200 | } 
Ibs. up.j)— | } 
Last week ..cceceeeese{10.88/10.55'10 
Week before .......+.(11.72(11.10!11.5 
! 
0 
1 


Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 
Last week ..ccccesccece 
Week 





wussecceceess{20.00/10.75!1 
ccoscncoe{lOsbOllt.8! 

9.50). 
10.12] 


before 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ............/13.50}14.00/13.68 
Week before ........./13.63)14.30 13.55 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), medi- 
um to prime— 
ee 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
EM WOOK: oes wsccdnces 
Week before ......... 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before ......... 
Ewes, medium to choice—}| 
Last week 








Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
TAR WOE .ncesccccesc[ Se 
Week before ........./13.00/14.38) 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 





British sterling ex- | 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 
v before 


— 


1$4.802 
| 4.785 


-0521 





Veek 








LIBERTY BONDS 














U. S. Liberty 44's, second— 
Last week 
Week before 

U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, third— 
Last week ... 100.00} 101.88 
Week before avhas.c tess | ROwe 

U. S. Liberty 4%’s, es | 
East Week 2 cisesccececcses| 200 2ORID 
Week before lcosecel LOGS 


eee aeeeeeaels 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land hank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.21 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.11 to 4.40 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
45ce, week before 43c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 22%c, week before 23c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 27%c, week before 27%c; 
ducks, last week 30c, week before 30c, 
spring chickens, last week 33c, week be- 
fore 32c. ‘ 





“been selected. They are: 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oll cake 
$44 in ton lots. meal 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRiceg 
_ Quarter blood wool at Boston is 
light native cow’ hides at Chicago 13 
clover seed at Toledo $16.80, and Cotton 
at New York 24.4c. Iowa elevator shelled 
corn prices are about 90%c; oats 37 lhe, 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the third week jp 
April were 4,509,000 bushels, as compare 
with 4,184,000 Bushels for the week befor 
and 2,844,000 bushels for the same woe 
last year. Exports of corn the third Week 
in April were 138,000 bushels, as ¢com. 
pared with 123,000 bushels the Week 
before and 121,000 bushels for the sams 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in April were 445,000 bushels 
as compared with 458,000 bushels the wee, 
before and 501,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. P 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the third week in Aprj 
were 7,391,000 pounds, as compared with 
8,738,000 pounds the week before ang 
14,636,000 pounds for the same week lag 
year. Exports of pork were 10,552,099 
pounds for the third week in April, ag 
compared with 9,849,000 pounds for the 
week before and 14,622,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 103 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 92 per 
cent for fat cattle, 63 per cent for sheep 
and 91 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for fe- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 





Receipts at 


00 g8 Chicago 
Receipts at 
other mkts 





February 28 to March 6..| 
March 6 to 12 . 
March 13 to 19 

March 20 to 26 

March 27 to April 2 
April 3to 9 

April 10 to 16 

April 17 to 23 . 


tCATTLE 


February 28 to March 6..| 
March 6 to 12... | 
March 13 to 19 

March 20 to 26 

March 27 to April 2 

April 3 to 9 

April 10 to 16 | 
OT 2 Uh § ae ee ee 


*SHEEP 


February 28 to March 5.. 
March 6 to 12 

March 13 to 19 

March 20 to 26 

March 27 to April 2 
April 3to 9 

April 19 to 16 

April 17 to 23 

















104} 104] 
101} 117 











*LAMBS 


February 28 to March 6.. 
March 6 to 12 

March 13 
March 20 to 26 .. 

March 27 to April 2 

April Sto 9 i 

April 19 to 16 122) 
April 17 to 23 ! | 109! 


a 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

3Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 











DAIRY CATTLE AT IOWA FAIR 

The judges for dairy cattle for the 19% 
Iowa State Fair, at Des Moines, have 
Ayrshires, J. 
P. Eves, Des Moines; Brown Swiss, C. B. 
Finley, Ames; Guernseys, C. B. Finley; 
Holsteins, Axel Hansen, Savage, Minn; 
Jerseys, R. S. Hulce, Chicago. 

The dates for this year’s show are Au- 
gust 26 to September 4, making it pos- 
sible for exhibitors to make Des Moines 
following Missouri, Aurora or other fairs. 
After Iowa they can go direct by special 
train to Minnesota or Nebraska. 

During the past three years the dairy 
cattle exhibit at Des Moines has increased 
greatly in quality and numbers.  lowa 
dairymen have probably purchased more 
dairy cattle during this time than have 
the dairymen of any other state. This 
demand for dairy cattle in Iowa continued 
thruout the winter, even tho conditions 
have nét been so favorable for dairying 
as they were previously. Indications are 
that Iowa sennes are still looking for 
good catt to improve and establish | 
herds. 

This situation renders the Iowa State 
Fair a very fertile field for the advertis- 
ing and sale of bulls and surplus females. 
Exhibitors in the past have experien 
successful sales at Des Moines. Every- 
thing bids fair for them to repeat such 
successes this year. 
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{LLACES’ FARMER, May 1, 


1925 


(31) 669 








sdio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, May 4-10 


The following program is designed for 





















cago It rn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
and cot of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tor shelled a h hich 
ts 37be ons. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 
N Markets and Weather Program 
rd week in (Every day except Sunday) 
m ok baa Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
lame we 12:30 p. mn complete livestock mar- 
third Week Iam ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. : 
ae com. meee rah eage Hott a ig pga 
1€ “Wee ; 10:01 a m. &. ™M.; : a. Mi. 5 
(ihe, sie nat ‘*. m.: 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. mi: 1:01 
od bushele eg WLS, 345—Livestock and grai 
; the week ‘Chicaz 0, 4s , yom ag ock * d grain 
the same market Pe nes at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
oon and 1:30 p. m. 
Pravenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
ICTS stock a grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 
ae April oes Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
c ec . 
fore = licerem on ste wos 441—Starting 
week last sigl aes ea mie * 
10,552,009 am om the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
April, ag ge utes, 2t 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
S for the 11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
ds for the MM and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 
P e Music and Amusement Programs 
TICES Hames. WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
the ten. music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 
th 92 per Chicago, KYW, 5386—Dinner hour pro- 
for sheep gam from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
ta as to grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00. 9:00 to 10:00; 
fn fled Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00; 9:45 to 1:30; 
M4 valet Hi thursday, 8:20 to 9:00, and 19:00 to 11:30, 
ten-year musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 1:30 p. 
sek, thug Me™. midnight revue; Saturday, 9:35 to 
11:30 p. m. 
Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
————— every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
i to 9:00 on Sunday. 
Pej Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
) ad music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
.E & Thursday, 6:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
3 $3 day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
so | SE m., music, 
© | 0s Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
101] 168 day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
97) 116 HB and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 
= 4 Hastings, Neb., KIFKX, 291—Monday 
75} 109 and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 
83! 11 Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
94) 107 $:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
98/103 ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. 
Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:00 p. 
m. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday, 
04] 4 music; 8:00 p. m. Friday, music. 
rt 5 Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
12 rf musical matinee every afternoon except 
07] 96 Sunday: music from 8:90 to 9:30, Monday, 
08} «95 Wednesday and Friday. 
12 9% Kansas City, WHB, 3€65—7:00 to 8&0, 
06! 92 Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
02) 9 Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30, dinner hour 
23) 99 program, every evening but Wednesday 
18) 86 ai 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
15 80 ednesday. 
a My Omaha, WAAW, 278—Monday, 7:30 to 
0. $00, music. 
a } St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
: m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m.; Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
2 - gw musical programs. 
ss Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
LS) 112 ety night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
5} } hoonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
| 102 1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
>} 95 £00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
9/ Ot matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 
bined. Talks 
| sheep Ames, WOI, 270—Talks every noon ex- 
_ oa Sunday, following market reports at 
ore. 2:30. 
Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
IR 12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
ie 1925 $:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
have Thursday. 
o Davenport, WOC, 484—Farm talks at 
ak ” o’clock every week-day except Sat- 
. urday. 
‘inley; 
Minn.; 
SALE PRICES OF PUREBRED JERSEYS 
e Au- Prices of purebred Jersey cattle were 
Bs considerably lower in 1924 than in 1923, 
fairs. according to reports sent to the United 
pecial States Department of Agriculture by 1,045 
waa breeders reporting the sale of 7,090 ani- 
al mals. A summary of these reports ap- 
lows pears below. There were 1,343 bulls and 
more 1321 females under one year of age sold. 
mee The bulls sold at an average price of $78, 
This With a top of $5,000, and the heifers sold 
aul at an average of $82, with a top of $975. 
of The 516 bulls one year and under three 
itions ss 5 
rying years of age brought an average of $126, 
; _ a top of $4,000, and 120 bulls over 
> for ag years of age brought an average of 
blish 93 and a top of $3,000. The 1,677 females 
: one year and under three years of age 
state sold at an average price of $119, with a 
rtise _ of $1,500, and the 2,113 cows over 
ales. roo years of age sold for an average or 
nosed bm and a top of $38,000. These prices 
ery. ae tonne lower than those pub- 
su 












Considering all ages and both sexes, the 
Wing numbers were S014 at the aver- 
 48es indicated: 4,172 at $100 or less; 

















2,279 between $101 and $200; 341 between 
$201 and $300; 256 between $301 and $700; 
89 between $701 and $1,000,”~and three 
above $1,000. The 1,045 breeders who re- 
ported stated that they had 8,265 calves 
and 24,889 purebred Jersey cattle on hand 
January 1, 1925. The purebred Jersey cat- 
tle, excluding calves, consisted of 1,832 
bulls, 19,355 cows’ and 3,702 animals the 
sex of which was not given. Of the total 
of 1,090 animals sold, 3,442 were in the 
north-central states, 1,675 in the south, 
1,410 in the north-Atlantic and 563 were 
in the mountain and Pacific states. This 
report does not include all sales made 
during 1924, but it represents reports from 
such a large percentage of the active 
breeders of Jersey cattle in the United 
States that it is believed to be _a fair in- 
dication of the trend of the prices for the 
year. : 


DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 








ANGUS 
May 26--W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
May ~ Silk cae Gatton & Son, Rose Hill, 
Iow 
Sept. 29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 
DUROCS 
Oct. 13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—-B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 


Feb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
June 1—Frank Vonnahme, Carroll, Iowa. 


June 4—Jos. Miller’s Sons, Granger, Mo. 
HEREFORDS 
May 20—James C. Mulvihill, Cummings, 


Iowa. 

SPOTTED POLANDS 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 


- tinue advertisements already running must have 


notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
cianges can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
=—* late as Monday morning of the week of 
jasue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa, 


Field Notes 


GATTON ANGUS SALE, MAY 27 








Thos. Gatton & Son, Rose Hill, Iowa, 
hold their annual spring sale of Angus 
cattle, May 27, the day following the 
Cooper Angus sale. The sale will be hel@ 
at the Gatton farm, which is large and 
well equipped for raising high-class Angus 
cé ttle. Write for the sale catalog. and 
watch for other particulars in later is- 
sues. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


SAMUELSON’S FALL BOARS ATTRACT 
BUYERS 





With the good line of fall boars Messrs. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, lowa, 
have, they have been attracting buyers 
from a wide radius. Among the last to 
purchase herd boars from them are Frank 
Bangasser, Garvin, Minn.; Homer Hanson, 
Clarkfield. Minn., and Harry Rice, of 
Holstein, Iowa. It will be fortunate for 
those wanting a good boar to get in on 
these while they last. Their card ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.—Advertis- 


ing Notice. 
NELSON’S DUROCS 

The 110 Duroc spring pigs we saw re- 
cently at the home of Mr. N. K. Nelson, 
of Alta, Iowa, are by far the best we ever 
saw there at this time of the year. Not 
arunt did we see. Needless to say that 
their sires are good boars. Walt’s King 
of Colonels, Grand Colonel and Colonel 
Intense are the herd boars. As Mr. Nel- 
son has 65 fall pigs that are very thrifty, 
he will be in line for one of the good sales 
the coming season. Drop in and see his 
herd when out looking for the good ones. 
—Advertising Notice. 


COOPER ANGUS SALE, MAY 26 


Col. W. H. Coover, of Hedrick. Iowa, 
has a superb offering of Angus cattle for 
his annual sale, to be held May 26. There 


will be a lot of choice heifers by the cele- 
brated grand champion, Enlate, and cows 
bred to him. The bull offering is small, 
but includes several reali herd buli pros- 
pects by Enlate. The entire offering is of 
choicest breeding and _ best individual 
merit. The sale will be held at the farm, 
adjoining Hedrick. Watch for announce- 
ment later and write now for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


SHORTHORN FEMALES OFFERED 

Mr. Benj. Foduska, of Pocahontas, Iowa, 
finds himself short of pasture, and as a 
result must sell some of his cattle. He 
is therefore offering the females from 
his herd of registered cattle, and except- 
ing two head, will sell the pick. There 
are five open heifers approaching two 
years, some young cows with calves at 
foot and others dué shortly. The Cattle 
are in rather thin condition, but at the re- 
duced - price being quoted offer a splen- 
did investment. They must be moved at 
once if at all. Note Mr. Poduska’s card 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 











POLAND CHINA SOWS 

Mr. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, own- 
er of one of the best herds of Poland 
Chinas in northern Iowa, has a few real 
ehoice gilts vet to offer that are due fe- 
May and early June litters. We recently 
had an opportunity to see this herd and 
can say that the sows offered are among 
the best of the entire number that has 
been sold and are yet to sell. The reason 
this can be accounted foris the fact that 
they farrow late. We might add that 
Mr. Hancher has 150 dandy spring pigs, 
the get of Criterion, Kingnite and Hanch- 
er’s Pathfinder, same boars as the sows 
offered are bred to. Note the change in 
his card.—Advertising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


NORTHWEST IOWA POLLED HERE- 
FORD SALE 





The sixth annual sale of Polled Here- 
fords held by the Northwest Iowa Breed- 
ers’ Association took place at Le Mars, 
April 21, under very favorable conditions. 
The twenty-four bulls were appreciatea 
at satisfactory prices, the average being 
$170. The females were not in so strong 
demand, and the fact that there were a 
lot of very high class individuals it must 
be said that the sellers were entitled to 
more money. This condition was forecast 
before the sale was even dated; but mem- 
bers of this association take ride in 
making this an annual event, and also as 
much pride in holding up the standard of 
quality. The selling was ably conducted 
by Auctioneer H. L. Hull, who was as- 
sisted by H. E. De Vries. Following is a 
list of those selling for $150 and over: 








BULLS 
Bullion Donald, Apr., '23; Eppling 
Bros., Hingeley, OWS 22.0... ccccces 275 
Jewell Bullion A. 11th; July, °'23; Al- 
bert Heemstra & Son, Albion, Iowa 195 
Jewell Bullion A. 15th, Nov. '23; Chas. 
Schoenrock, Le Mars, Iowa........ 155 
Jewell Bullion, Mar., ’21; A. L. Dietz, 
Charter COR, BGG, 6 occ csvisecsscen 70 
Polled Giant, Jan., ’24; Fred Black, 
Oe... Bre@tem, IOWA <6 cb cccacistacesaas 190 
Don Perfection, Sept., ’20; M. H. Lou- 
denburg, Canova, Se 250 
Prime Ito, Oct., °’23; Chris Wechter, 
Le Mare, IOWE 2. ccccccecsascvcconsese 160 
Ito’s Pilot, Oct., °23; Henry Kuhlman, 
CUEMLET. IRON ~ ceeccwtiansaxaakeaeanen 225 
Mystic Ito, Jan., °24; Ed Hawn, Hol- 
ORG, TOWNE. 6 ckccsnswccctccizcccecss 180 
Nellie’s Lad, July, ’23; G. E. Holland, 
Inwcod, Iowa tcuasedele sete Seabee ten 190 
Sunrise Lad 2d, Aug., °23; P. Cam- 
bier. Orange City, Towa <......+.- 310 
Donald Lad 2d, Apr., 24, Hans Borm, 
| eS ee er err eee 255 
Meadow Grove, Aug aa; kh <S 
Schroeder, Holstein, Iowa.......... 160 
Ito’s Variation, Mar., °24; Ed Krise, 
PN BOWE © 6 ioieccckesceteacncces . 150 
FEMALES 
Polled Bess, Feb., °20 (with b. calf); 
@ L. Van Wyk, Orange City, Ia...$205 
Carlos Lass 2d, Sept., ’20; Funk Bros., 
ShetGem, TOWR <i csscdevdsssavesiess 175 
Ito’s Sailoress, Jan., '20; H. L. Van 
Wyk, Orange City, Iowa............ 170 
HORSES 


Aen 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts, 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, la. 


Percheron Stallions—F or Sale 


The large rugged Kind. Prices reasonable. If you 
watt a stallion or if your neighborhood needs one, 
come or write us. We have a successful plan in 
Diacing stallions where they are needed. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. E.L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Ia. 








JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
with lots of hone. Not high in price. 


FREO CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


One Angus Bull 


Twelve months old. A good one. 
40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, $2.50 per bushel. 
Buff Rock Eggs, $3 per hundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wilson & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon, iowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


Six Good Balis—8 to 30 months. 3 outsanding 
herd headers. Ericas and Blackbirds. You will 
bardly find the equal of one of these in Iowa, or tue 

years in the business. Herd numbers 
180 head. Theo. Nordstrom, Aurelia, lowa 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of servieeeble ages for sale. Good indivi- 
duals of napales breeding at $100.00 each. Inspection 
invited. - S$. AUSTIN, Duamont, Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 





























Col. H. S. Duncan, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walters 


who hold the “World's record on Swine, 
Cattle and Land 


AUCTIONS 


Are our Instructors Jannary 5 to 17, 1925 
Tuition $100. hy pay more? 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
19 years largest In world 
818 Wainat St., Kansas City, Mo. 











$40.09 each. 


TAMW ORTHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion ftowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, R. 9, Iowa City, lowa. 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champious. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of Win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows all sold. We now offer some goo husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


Tamworth Gilts 


Bred sows sold. I now offer afew dandy Acgust 
gilts for sale. They are sired by SEVEN OAKS 
TROPHY. Immune and priced at $35. 

Freda J. Fillman, Dexter, lowa 























SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPOTTED sows Send us your order for 
& yearling sow bred to 

Marvester Boy for Demeter or fall farrow. Also 

daughters of Marveater Bey bred toThe An- 

chor and Eng. Typefinder. We will keep them 

antil safes tu pig. Come or write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Kariham, Ia. 


Spotted Boars and Gilts 


Stred by Ranger’s Rainbow, he by Spotted 
Ranger. They are immune and priced to sell. 
WM. O. NOTZ, .4, Creston, lowa 


Spotted Poland sss fe 


Bred Sows and Gilts. 
From large litters and 
Guarantee with pig and wane tng Cholera 
mmune. TF. mM. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa~. 











oo. 4 bay wh — ho 
t in spots 


* POLAND.Ca INAS 


Youngblood Polands 


Fall boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 
litters. Buy now, grow your future boar and save 
express. Priced to sell. 

M. C. YOUNGBLOOD, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts bred for May lit- 
ters. Few duein early June. rite 


M. P. RANCHER, 
DUROC JFRSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Glant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SPAMUELSON & SON, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa. 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


The big rangy kind that will improve any pork 
herd. Sired by Giant Pathmarker out of Servation 
and Colonel bred sows. W1Ii! ship on approval at 
J. W. LISTER, Conrad, lowa. 











Jefferson, Iowa 





ROLFE, 10WA 














HAMPSHIEES : . 











. Gllts bred for late 
March, April and May 
farrow. Good breeding. 


HAMPSHIRES i222"! 


H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, fa. 


YORKSHIRES 











ee a 


Yorkshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, a'so gilts any age and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zabs. Jr., Riverside, la. 





SHORTHORNS. 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12 to16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and biocd lines, sired by 
Royal utterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 


Shorthorn Females 


Special price for quick sale. The pick of ten 
from our registered herd. Open helfers, cows 
with calves and others close to calving. Scotch 
breeding of the Orange Blossom and Ury fami- 





A 


Hinton, lowa 











lies. Cattle rather thin but good quality. First 
come, first served. Am short of pasiure. 
BENJ. PODUSKA, Pocahontas, lowa 














Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal aboat Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's cow, 
sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, lows, 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice ict of Polied Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 

Few choice bulls: ages 3 to9 mo. Sire: Piletje 

Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.47 Ib. 

Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 

females. All select stock. Adress. 
- Rensink, Sioux Co., 














Mespers, ia. 





R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 











son of King Bese 


Two Yearling Bulls Sited 


Burke Ormsby, from grand 
daughter of King Pontiac. Fine Individuals, 
priced to sel). 


Segia 
J. W. Jensen & Son, Exira, Ia. 
RED POLL 











LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marian, lowa 








MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, = to 15 meg = 
Maple Grove Farm, tle Cedar, Ie 








To Be Sold Quick! 





























Midway Stock Farm 


shown above, consists of 160 acres, 
ideally located. Buildings are prac- 
tically new. Modern 10 room house, 
size 30x30 with 18 foot posts, built 
with 2x10 30-foot joists in both 
floors; oak finished; would cost 
$6,000 to replace. Barn is 50x50; 
hoghouse, 26x32; double corn crib 
and granary, 26x32; machine shed 
and garage, 26x40; chicken house, 
26x32; electric light and power. 
The best set of buildings in Mc- 
Cook county. The land is gently 
rolling, and is all fenced and cross 
fenced with woven wire. Only for- 
ty rods to school and 5% miles to 
county seat. Soil is highly pro- 
ductive. Farm has nice field of al- 
falfa. $16,000 paid for the improve- 
ments. The person who acquires 
this farm at $160 per acre is going 
to get a whole lot for nothing— 
$9,000 cash, -balance easy terms. 


Pgs ERR epee aes 








This 160 acre farm located four 
miles from Canistota, has good 


serviceable buildings with fine 
large barn. Land is gently rolling, 
nearly all under cultivation. Price 
$125 per acre with $7,000 cash pay- 
ment and balance easy terms at 5% 
per cent. If purchaser desires, the 
unimproved quarter adjoining can 
be included in the offering at $90 
per acre. This is a real snap. Come 
quick or the other fellow will get it 
first. 


ry 
5 














An Exceptional Opportunity ! 


We are offering a few farms at the lowest price that good farm land in a good, 
safe crop producing country will ever sell for. These farms are located in the ter- 
ritory tributary to Canistota, McCook County, South Dakota, which has long 
been known as one of the best agricultural localties in South Dakota. The town 
of Canistota is located near the southern part of the county on the Chicago and 
North Western Railway in the midst of 


The Garden Spot of South Dakota 


only forty miles from Iowa in the famous Vermillion Valley. General conditions 
are practically the same as jn the northwestern part of lowa. Land in our county 
where ‘‘Corn is King’’ is not confined to specialty farming. Needs no irrigation— 
does not have to be ‘‘dry farmed.’’ Adapted by nature to diversified farming 
under ordinary methods. - The soil is a deep, rich, black loam with good yellow 
sub-soil and is practically inexhaustible. It is just as productive as land farther 
east which is selling for more than twice the price that we are offering this land 
for. Hog and cattle raising and dairying are the leading industries. Good 
markets—good roads—good schools and churches. Low taxes—65c to 80c peracre. 


If you are a tenant farmer, here is the opportunity that you have been waiting 
for—why pay rent all your life when you can secure a farm of your own on easy 
payments, in a good, safe crop producing country where crop failures are 
practically unknown. Make yourself independent in a short time. 


An investment that is hard to beat. Buying land at a low price and holding it has 
made more men rich in the older states than any other source. That opportunity 
awaits you now in the Vermillion Valley. Stocks, bonds and other securities are 
sometimes safe and sometimes not, but a good piece of land at an attractive price 
can not get away and will pay a good rate of interest on your investment. Our 
lands are sure to increase steadily in value. Start right now and put your dollars 
to work where they will do you and your family the most good, and where you 
need lose no sleep from worry over your investment. 


Deal direct with owner—no agents or commissions to others. In order to move this 
land quickly, we are pricing it unusually low with easy terms. It is impossible to 
tell you all about these splendid investments in an advertisement—plan right now to 
come and seeefor yourself. Special railroad rates or, get in your car and drive up. 


Write today for further information and description of other farms. 


Armstrong Bros., Canistota, South Dakota 





We have lived in McCook County over thirty years. References will be gladly furnished 




















